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Remember Yourself! 


Enroll Your Name in 


ST. ANTHONY’S 
GOLDEN BOOK 


You, with many thousands of others, will be helping to complete 

this National Shrine to be dedicated to 

ST. ANTHONY, THE WONDER-WORKER, 
and as a loving memorial to the late 
VERY REV. FATHER PAUL, S. A. 
Founder of the Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
YOU as a contributor will have your name inscribed in the 

Golden Book, which will be placed under the High Altar of the 
completed Shrine, and remain there forever to enrich the donors, 
in life and death, with the merit of the many Masses, prayers and 
pious devotions which will be offered in this temple devoted to the 
worship of God. 


St. Anthony Needs You and Many Others NOW! 


4,712 Friends to give $5 each 197 Friends to give $75 
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3 Friends to give $1,000 each 


Address offerings and inquiries to: 
REV. FATHER ANSELM, S. A. 
St. Anthony's National Shrine 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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r the sake of Jerusalem | will not rest until the 


Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a LamMp.—TIsaias vxu, 1. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of THe Lamp is One 
Dollar per annum or twenty-five dollars for life. Single 
opies, ten cents. Subscribers who do not receive the 
magazine regularly should at once inform us. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Do not fail to notify us 
promptly if at any time you Change Your Address. Be 
sure to give Old Address as well as the new. This is 
most important. 


DUPLICATE COPIES—We beg to be notified in 
every instance where a Subscriber receives Two copies 
while only subscribing for one. 


REMITTANCES should be sent by post office or 
express money orders, drafts or registered letters. 
Please be careful to state what the money you send is 
or; whether it is a Renewal, a New Subscription, or a 
donation of some sort. 


MANUSCRIPTS—We accept no responsibility for 
loss of manuscripts sent to us or for their return if 
unaccompanied by return postage. 
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cations and subscriptions to: THe Lamp, Graymoor 
Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Sharing Industry’s Profits 


By H. C. McGINNIS 


HE American public is barking up a number of 
T trees in trying to settle the problems between 

capital and labor. The struggle has crystallized 
into a two-front affair. On one front there is a group, 
relatively small but powerful, who believe it is their 
privilege to wring from labor and the consumer the 
very last iota of profit. The opposition to this group 
is composed of two parts: one believes there should 
be no ceiling to wages, no matter what the employer 
and the public suffer; the other believes that capital 
is entitled to a fair profit, labor to a fair wage, and the 
consumer to a fair price. 

While this battle is upsetting our industrial equi- 

librium, another struggle rages alongside. It is the 
fight between those who believe in private enterprise 
and those who believe in some form of socialization 
of industry. Strangely enough, many of those advocat- 
ing socialization are the very ones who believe that 
labor should be permitted to run amok in its efforts 
to secure the very maximum for itself. While these 
two aims are inconsistent, they produce evidence that 
the desire of the majority is social justice and the 
elimination of the abuses of private enterprise. 
As in all great struggles, there are attempts at 
mediation. Some of the suggested compromises look 
good on the surface, especially when it is known that 
their advocates are motivated by the best of intentions. 
Yet, upon close examination, the majority show plainly 
that they will fall far short of their promised achieve- 
ments, being either based upon unsound philosophies 
or else so incomplete as to invite future conflicts as 
harrowing as the present one. 


Before going further, it is necessary to define terms. 
Although it is common practice to think of a capitalist 
as a large-girthed, piscatorial-eyed gent with an insati- 
able appetite for profits, actually that is only one form 


of capitalist. Most of us are capitalists in the strict 
sense of the term. The mechanic who owns his own 
tools is a small capitalist; the farmer who owns his 
own land is also one. While this use of the term is 
admittedly true, Capitalism has come to mean, in a 
widely accepted sense both politically and economic- 
ally, a form of private ownership in which the bulk of 
wealth is concentrated into the hands of a few who 
monopolize its use for gain at the expense of the 
common good. 


The first of the above mentioned battles needs little 


discussion from an economic standpoint. Its settle- 
ment falls into the sphere of ethics, for the extremists 
on both sides are activated more by greed and avarice 
than by an economic theory. So far as the common 
good is concerned, it will suffer no less in the long run 
at the hands of greedy labor than it will at the hands 
of greedy capital. It is, however, heartening to know 
that many of the moneyed class, a substantial part of 
labor, and the vast majority of the consuming public 
are anxious to see a fair and equitable distribution of 
profits between capital and labor, based, of course, 
upon a fair price to the consumer. 

It is this desire for an equitable adjustment that 
creates the second front in the struggle. Here we find 
a weird jumble of theories and many cases in which 
the theorists have become hopelessly enmeshed in the 
contradictions of their proposals. For example, we 
find millions of Americans proclaiming that capitalism 
is the only system under which the United States can 
maintain its progress and freedom, yet we find these 
same people groaning over the oppressive injustices 
of the capitalistic system. We also find that those 
who insist that the socialization of industry is the 
nation’s only solution are often the most insistent upon 
the retention of the highest personal freedom and 
initiative possible, evidently having overlooked the fact 
that socialization means the destruction of individual 
progress and personality. Others, desiring neither one 
extreme nor the other, support a system in which the 
State lays a heavy hand on business, siphons off its 
profits, then uses them in strengthening partisan control 
rather than for the common good. Under this latter 
system, the people have simply changed masters and 
oppressors, although this does not always become 
apparent at first. 


Most of the arguments used in advocating the reten- 
tion of capitalism are nothing but red herrings drawn 
across the real issue. It is argued, for example, that 
our transcontinental railroads were made _ possible 
only by capitalism; that our mammoth mills and other 
industrial enterprises are possible only through capital- 
ism; that capitalism alone has the huge funds neces- 
sary for costly experimentation. If these statements 
mean that great wealth—or capital—is necessary for 
mammoth projects, then they state the undeniable 
truth; but if they mean that monopolistic capitalism is 
mandatory for industrial progress on a huge scale, 
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then they are false. The real issue is not whether or 
not great wealth is necessary for huge expansion—it 
is admitted that it is; the real issue is the ownership of 
that wealth. Obviously a million dollars capital 
furnished by one person for use in an enterprise can 
do no more than a million dollars furnished by one 
million people at one dollar each. A million is a mil- 
lion in any man’s language; but certain propagandists 
insist that money to be useful must be the property 
of monopolistic capitalists who, it must be admitted, 
use their wealth to exploit the poor. If, then, they 
mean that progress can be made only by the exploita- 
tion of the working masses, the price for progress is 
altogether too high for decent people even to consider. 
Those who advocate 
continued capitalism as 


ultimate evils arising from the death of private initia- 
tive; second, those who stand to profit personally by 
advocating it, whether it is ever adopted or not; third, 
those who believe that almost anything else is better 
than what we have. 

The switch of Soviet Russia to a form of State 
capitalism from its original conception of Communistic 
Socialism was necessitated by the complete breakdown 
of socialism’s workability. During the Soviet’s early 
days, equality was sought at all costs. Plumbers were 
all paid the same, with no opportunities for advance- 
ment because of good plumbing. The boss plumber 
was boss, not because of expert plumbing, but because 
he subscribed fervently to Communist theories. With 
no gain to be had for 
superior work and no 





the country’s economic 
salvation, harp continu- 
ally upon the right of 
the individual to private 


FOR THE COMMON GOOD 


penalties incurred for the 
miserable variety, with 
the incentive furnished 


enterprise and private 
ownership, but conven- 
iently overlook mention- 
ing that the control of 
98% of the nation’s 
wealth by 2% of its 
people makes private 
enterprise nearly impos- 
sible and private owner- 
ship negligible to any 
but a few. The right to 
do a thing means much, 
but this right is mean- 
ingless if the capacity to 
perform is lacking. The 
efforts to correct this 
condition with its multi- 
tudinous and far reach- 
ing ills have led to pro- 
posals to socialize all 
production of wealth. 
The worst form of social- 
ization is Communism, 
which seeks to violently 
confiscate all wealth and 





Exhorting the faithful to pray fervently that all the 
members of the human race may gain that solidarity 
which comes from being gathered together under the 
standard of Christ, the late Pope Pius XI, in his great 
Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, declared that “then only 
will it be possible to unite all in harmonious striving for 
the common good, when all sections of society have the 
intimate conviction that they are members of a single 
family and children of the same Heavenly Father, and 
further, that they are ‘one body in Christ and everyone 
members one of another’; then the rich and others in 
power will change their former negligence of their 
poorer brethren into solicitous and effective regard; will 
listen with kindly feeling to their just complaints, and 
will readily forgive them the faults and mistakes they 
possibly make. Workingmen too will lay aside all feel- 
ings of hatred or envy, which the instigators of social 
strife arouse so skilfully. Not only will they cease to 
feel weary of the position assigned them by Divine 
Providence in human society; they will become proud of 
it, well aware that every man by doing his duty is work- 
ing usefully and honorably for the common good, and 
is following in the footsteps of Him, Who, being in the 
form of God, chose to become a Carpenter among men, 
and to be known as the Son of a Carpenter.” 








by healthful competition 
removed, and with the 
shirking worker enjoy- 
ing absolute parity with 
his industrious brother, 
it wasn’t long before the 
quality of all work 
reached a common de- 
nominator and that was 
the level of the least 
productive worker. Since 
this was true in all 
industry, costs soon rose 
out of all proportion to 
value and the Soviet 
rescued themselves from 
national bankruptcy by 
ditching their socialistic 
principles in favor of a 
state capitalism and 
thereby lost their reason 
for existence as Com- 
munists. Although they 
continue to point their 
fingers in derision at 
other capitalistic states, 


turn it over to a so-called proletarian State which, 
actually, can not operate except as a dictatorship. 


Socialism, when fully understood, is clearly seen as 
a direct contradiction of the natural, inherent rights of 
man. To provide equality, it destroys liberty, freedom, 
and all individuality. Socialism will never be accepted 
by present day America unless it be imposed by the 
bloody ruthlessness of a dictator, for socialism is the 
very antithesis of everything for which American 
ideals stand. Those who advocate socialism as a 
panacea for economic ills may be divided roughly into 
three groups: first, short-sighted—and consequently 
misguided—people who do not correctly evaluate the 


it is very doubtful if it is any less painful suffering 
under state capitalism than suffering under private 
capitalism. 


Then, since neither capitalism as we know it nor 
socialism will produce the social justice so badly 
needed, what is the answer? The answer lies in the 
system of private enterprise and private ownership so 
dear to American hearts, with labor participating in the 
ownership, profits and management of business. This 
system permits the retention of capitalism as opposed 
to Socialism and Communism, yet removes from 
capitalism its present greed, avarice and selfishness 
with resulting economic oppression and _ political 
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domination. The elimination of capitalism’s abuses 
will permit its uses to function for mankind’s advance- 
ment and benefit. 


Before mankind can enjoy a new order in which 
happiness and justice will reign and from which strife 
and discord will be eliminated, there must be a just 
distribution of wealth. This distribution is the object 
of many movements which seek to replace capitalism 
with socialism. But a proper distribution can be ac- 
complished under the capitalistic system and must be 
accomplished if our nation is not to face bitter periods 
ahead. However, for it to work under our present 
system requires that most capitalists have a complete 
change of heart, either voluntarily or by legal com- 
pulsion. 


Although there are several workable plans for effect- 
ing this distribution, perhaps the best from all angles 
is an arrangement which permits the worker to acquire 
an interest in the ownership, profits and management 
of his company. This idea is not new, although 
unfortunately not widespread. The businesses in 
which this plan operates are convincing examples of 
its feasibility and desirability. In some cases, the 
owners set aside certain amounts of capital stock to be 
given to the workers as bonuses. This system permits 
the worker to acquire an interest in the business with- 
out making investments from his earnings. A few 
other concerns permit the worker to invest a certain 
percentage of his earnings in the corporation’s capital 
stock, this investment to be matched or increased by 
the corporation. 


Space does not permit the detailing of various 
methods used by businesses in which this distribution 
of profits has been installed, but most of them are 
just and equitable and no doubt will be further im- 
proved as experience opens new lines of vision. But 
in practically every case, the distribution of profits 
has brought most desirable results. Workmanship is 
of distinctly higher character, for the workers are work- 
ing for themselves. Labor turn-over is practically nil 
and strikes are unknown—one does not strike against 
himself. Profits have been greater because of less 
wastage, more careful production, and closer coopera- 
tion among workers. Families are happier and 
healthier and the social tone of the worker’s homes has 
been raised sharply. The “labor problem” ceases to 
be a problem when the worker shares in the profits 
of the business in addition to his wage, for this 
method gives money its fair earning power and at 
the same time permits the worker to share gainfully 
in the nation’s production without losing his indi- 
viduality. 

The obvious fairness and justness of permitting the 
worker to share in industry’s profits and in the produc- 
tion of his own hands is the very reason why the 
greedier of the capitalists want to strangle the idea in 
its infancy. 








TUNE IN ON THE 


RADIO PROGRAMS 
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The ausch Unity Ohrave 


REVEREND DUNSTAN DONOVAN, S.A 


PART 


Church Unity, held each year from January 
18th, the Feast of Saint Peter’s Chair at Rome, 
to January 25th, the Feast of the Conversion of Saint 
instinctively associate it in some way with 
Father Paul James Francis and Graymoor. Not all, 
however, know that at the time of the founding of this 
Octave, Father Paul was a clergyman in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and that the Graymoor community 
was originally Anglican. The original form of prayer 
for the Octave has never been changed, for this 
Anglican community was even then praying for the 
reunion of all Christians with the Holy and Apostolic 
See of Saint Peter. That little band of non- 
Catholic Franciscans should be responsible for the 
origin and development of such a truly Catholic devo- 
tion not surprise anyone acquainted with the 
motives that prompted Father Paul to found his com- 
munity and to promote the cause of Christian Unity. 
From the very foundation of the little group of 
Anglican friars and nuns at Graymoor in 1899, there 
existed a conviction shared by all its members that 
only in the reunion of their church with Rome was 
there any hope. Though they were devoted to their 
own communion, they sincerely thought they could ac- 
ymplish more by remaining within it to bring the light 
“the full Catholic faith” to their fellow-Episco- 
Unlike other religious communities in the 
iscopal Church, they faced squarely the issue of 
Papal Supremacy and Papal Infallibility and realized 
that any true reunion would require acceptance of these 
articles of Apostolic Faith. They fully believed these 
tenets of Catholic doctrine themselves and hoped to 
gain many followers who would also believe them. 
In this they were doomed to disappointment from the 
outset. for, while the Episcopal Church was tolerant 
of all forms of Catholic ceremonial, it could not permit 
the development of a strong “Roman” party within it. 
Individual Episcopalians who were attracted to Catho- 
lic forms of worship, fell into two classes: those who 
would accommodate Catholic ceremonial to their own 
Protestant beliefs, who formed the great majority, and 
those few who would accept the faith that lay behind 
these forms, who became Catholics sooner or later. 
Besides the Friars and Sisters at Graymoor, there were 
few indeed who looked to eventual corporate reunion 
with Rome. 


("church Us who keep the Octave of Prayer for 


Paul, 


this 


will 


ONE 


Nevertheless it was with steady faith that Father 
Paul, as he was even then known, persistently advo- 
cated the necessity of accepting the Papal Claims 
on the part of all who would call themselves Catholics. 
It was to this end that he preached until he proved em- 
barrassing to the authorities of his church; it was to 
this end also that he founded THe Lamp in 1903. It was 
too, with this end in view that he adopted the beautiful 
prayer for Unity taken from the Roman Mass as the 
standard one for the Octave of Prayer for Church 
Unity which he inaugurated at Graymoor in 1908. That 
there would be no mistake about the purpose of the 
Octave, Father Paul used also the antiphon taken from 
Saint John’s Gospel “That they all may be One, as 
Thou Father in Me, and I in Thee, that the world may 
believe that Thou hast sent Me,” and the response 
from Saint Matthew’s Gospel “I say unto thee, that 
thou art Peter and upon this Rock I shall build My 
Church.” 

The first tangible result of the Church Unity Octave 
was the corporate submission of the Society of the 
Atonement itself to the Catholic Church, which took 
place in October, 1909. By the authority of Pope 
Pius X the Society was to continue its work as a com- 
munity in the Catholic Church, living according to the 
Rule of the Third Order Regular of St. Francis and 
having for its principal purposes the work for Chris- 
tian Unity and the promotion of the Catholic Mission 
Cause. The same Pope, Pius X, solemnly blessed the 
Church Unity Octave in December, 1909. 

SusBsEQUENT History 

The Church Unity Octave was destined to flourish 
in the True Church from the very start. Cardinal 
O'Connell of Boston had observed it even in 1908 and 
many Catholic priests throughout the country had done 
the same. In an Apostolic Brief dated February 25, 
1916, His Holiness Pope Benedict XV proclaimed the 
following: 

“In order that the prayers (of the Octave) may 
be offered to God everywhere and with abundant 
fruit of souls and thus the desired end may be 
more easily attained, we mercifully grant and 
bestow in the Lord a Plenary Indulgence and 
remission of all their sins to each and all the 
Faithful in Christ of either sex in the whole world 
who from the 18th day of January, the Festival 
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Day of the Chair of Blessed Peter at Rome, until 
the 25th day of the same month, on which the 
Conversion of Saint Paul is commemorated, shall 
recite every year once a day the prayers which 
are subjoined and on the last day of this Octave, 
truly penitent and confessed and refreshed with 
Holy Communion, shall visit any church or public 
oratory and there pray devoutly to God for the 
concord of Christian Rulers, the extirpation of 
heresies, the conversion of sinners and for the 
exaltation of our Holy Mother the Church.” 


When the Hierarchy of the United States assembled 
in Washington at their annual meeting in September, 
1921, His Eminence, Cardinal Dougherty of Phila- 
delphia, presented a resolution calling for the observ- 
ance of the Octave in all the dioceses of the United 
States and it was adopted unanimously. Similar reso- 
lutions have been taken by Bishops in England, 
Ireland and Scotland since. 

Tangible fruits of the Octave are not easily noted. 
We cannot attribute the whole work of the conversion 
of a single soul to a specific prayer, but we do feel 
that there are many souls who have been led to the 
light through the combined efforts of the Catholic 
world at prayer during the Octave. Whole groups 
have come into the Church after years of uniting in 
the Church Unity 
Octave; among 


METHOD 


The Church Unity Octave is primarily a prayer 
movement, and thus we can appreciate in a general way 
the great amount of good it has accomplished in this 
world. We who keep it, however, would not want to 
neglect other means of bringing about conversions. 
The work of the Catholic Evidence Guilds, apologetic 
activity of all kinds, the whole field of mission labor— 
all these the true observant of the Octave would en- 
courage and assist. But over and above all these, 
prayer, especially prayer in unison with the whole 
Catholic world, is the principal means by which we 
may hope to bring to fulfilment the wish of Our Lord 
“That they all may be One.” 


To pray whole-heartedly during the Octave the 
Catholic must be imbued with lively sentiments of 
Faith, Hope and Charity. Without a foundation in 
these virtues, our prayers will not be worth a great deal 
in the accomplishing of God’s purpose. 


FaITH 


Loyal observance of the Church Unity Octave 
requires Faith, unquestioned faith in Our Lord’s teach- 
ing and in His promises. We have that faith. We 
know what it means—complete acceptance of Divine 
Revelation be- 
cause of its Au- 





these we may 
mention the An- 
glican Benedic- 
tine monks of 
Caldey Island and 
the Benedictine 
nuns of Milford 


the Servants of 


Form of Prayer Decreed by Pope Benedict XV. 
rO BE RECITED DAILY DURING THE OCTAVE 


(200 Days Indulgence 


Antiphon. That they all may be One, as Thou, Father, in Me and 
I in Thee; that they also may be one in Us; that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me.—St. John xvii:21. world. Through 
Haven, in 1912: V. I say unto thee thou art Peter; ; 
i : R. And upon this Rock I will build My Church. 


thor. By that faith 
we can under- 
stand God’s Plan 
working in all the 
trials and miseries 
of this war-torn 


each Octave Day) 


that faith we can 
come to a union 


Christ the King, Prayer with Our Lord 


of Freshnam, Sur- 
rey, in 1936; and 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who saidst unto Thine Apostles: Peace I , 
leave with you, My Peace I give unto you; regard not our sins, but the here on earth 


the Sisters of the 
Love of Jesus, of 
Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, in 
1937. The Jacob- 
ite schismatics of 
Travancore, South 
India, who were 
received into the 
Church in 1930 
under the leader- 
ship of His Ex- 
cellency, Mar 
Ivanios, had also 
been observing 
the Church Unity 
Octave for some 
time. 





faith of Thy Church, and grant unto her that peace and unity which 
are agreeable to Thy will. Who livest and reignest God forever and 
ever. Amen. 

The Daily Intentions 


Jan. 18. Feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome. The return of all the 
“other sheep” to the one Fold of St. Peter, the One Shepherd. 

Jan. 19. The return of all Oriental Separatists to Communion 
with the Apostolic See. 

Jan. 20. The submission of Anglicans to the authority of the 
Vicar of Christ. 

Jan. 21. That the Lutherans and all other Protestants of Con- 
tinental Europe may find their way “Back to Holy Church.” 

Jan. 22. That Christians in America may become One in com- 
munion with the Chair of St. Peter. 

Jan. 23. The return to the Sacraments of lapsed Catholics. 

Jan. 24. The conversion of the Jews. 

Jan. 25. Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul. The Missionary 
conquest of the world for Christ. 


N. B.—It is also recommended that at least one decade of the 
Rosary be said for the particular intention of each day; also that Holy 
Communion be received frequently during the Octave, daily if possible, 
certainly on the Sunday within the Octave. 








through grace, 
and by persever- 
ing in it we can 
attain eternal 
happiness with 
Him forever. We 
treasure that faith 
and would rather 
die than give it 
up. 

Because faith 
is a treasure of 
the supernatural 
order we lose 
nothing by spread- 
ing it to others. 
Rather we gain 
more spiritual 
riches for our- 
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ives. In praying for the gift of faith for others we 
ire increasing in the virtue of faith ourselves. United 
rayer is far more fruitful and efficacious. By uniting 
yurselves with others in the observance of the Church 
Unity Octave we are asking God to bless the whole 
world with the faith we so love and cherish. Such a 
petition must be, of necessity, pleasing to the Author 
ind Giver of Faith. 

To believe that Our Lord’s prayer “That they all 
may be one,” will be. fulfilled eventually requires a 
‘urther exercise of the virtue of faith. Looking at the 
vast numbers of separated Christians with whom we 
live and the countless millions of total unbelievers in 
our own and other countries, we may become discour- 
iged at the prospects of their being won for Mother 
Church. The forces of materialism and rationalism 
lave made great gains even in our own day, and their 
power to pull down what we aim to build up is, or 
eems to be, stupendous. But we have a weapon which 
these new forces lack—prayer in union with the prayer 
if Christ. By it we can do all things that are agree- 
able to the Will of God. The union of all men in wor- 
shipping Him as one body is most certainly agreeable 
to that Will. We must look forward and not look back, 
onfident that by our prayers we can help to bring 
about that unity. 


Hope 


[he prospect of a world united in the common 
worship of the Holy Trinity in one divinely constituted 
fellowship, the Church of Christ, may seem far from 
fulfillment now. The advantages of such a situation 
need be but touched on—proper worship of God, peace 
and security for all peoples, happiness in goodness in 
all the problems of this life. This seems a vision 
nardly possible of fulfillment on this earth. But hope 
is a virtue and a virtue of the supernatural order. We 
cannot blind ourselves to the existence of an incredible 
amount of evil in the world today and we must take 
proper action against this evil with all the powers of 
our strength as Christians. But we can and should 
look beyond the unhappiness and grief caused by a 
divided Christendom on the one hand and the nu- 
merical force of total unbelief on the other. We can 
and should hope that some day there will be but One 
Fold and One Snepherd, and that all races of mankind 
will be represented in this fold and under this shepherd. 

If we unite ourselves together through our Faith in 
the observance of the Church Unity Octave, we can 
be sure that this hope may be justified. Our Lord’s 
words of final commission to His Apostles ring out 
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down the ages, “Going, therefore teach a!] nations: 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost.” (Matt XXVIII, 19.) Our 
Lord meant that all men should hear of His teaching 
and of His Church. Not a single word of dismay was 
heard from the Apostles to whom that commission was 
originally given, nor should such a word be heard from 
those who would cooperate in their labors today. For 
in giving that commission Our Lord gave with it the 
inspiration of His lasting presence in the Church, 
“Behold I am with you all days even to the consumma- 
tion of the world.” (Matt. XXVIII, 20.) Protected by 
the constant guidance of this Divine presence, surely 
we can dare to hope that all men will hear His voice 
one day. 


CHARITY 


While Faith and Hope are virtues without which we 
annot participate in the work of the Church Unity 
Octave, we cannot even approach this work without 
Charity. Charity was the principal motive that inaugu- 
rated the Church Unity Octave forty-three years ago. 
[The Graymoor community expressed its love of God 
in praying that all men would unite in the Church 
which He founded, and its love for man in praying 
that all might be blessed with the gift of supernatural 
faith in that Church. Father Paul Francis knew full 
well that only love could be the proper virtue to unite 
separated Christians with the great and Holy Mother 
Church of Rome. He knew that in the two-fold love 
of God and neighbor lies the foundation of all the good 
and meritorious works that man can perform. 

The obligations of Charity—and so many well- 
meaning Christians now seem to believe—do not end 
with ministering to man’s material wants, meritorious 
is that may be. The higher part of man’s nature must 
be cared for. That is why we must pray for the return 
of Protestants and the Oriental Christians to the Fold 
of Peter; that is why we must ask for the conversion 
of the Jews; and that is why we must be zealous at 
interceding for the work of the missions among the 
heathen. 

Conscientious recitation of the Church Unity Octave 
of prayer is a true work of Charity, and one that can 
be performed efficaciously only by those who live in 
charity with God and man. Faithfulness in reciting 
this prayer can win for them always an increase in the 
activity of that virtue, the one most beloved by Our 
Lord and His saints. 


(To be continued) 








CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE IS OBSERVED FROM JANUARY 18th TO JANUARY 25th 


Many members of the American Hierarchy have zealously promoted the observance of the Church Unity 
Octave each year in their dioceses and the faithful have not been slow in responding. ; 

It is our hope and expectation that its observance in this, our own beloved country, still free from the 
horrors of war, will be so widespread as to make up for any diminution which the conflict abroad may create 
in the crescendo of prayer that All May Be One in Unity with Christ in the Fold of Peter. 

















New P aragraphs of lewerest 


IT the end of a farewell audience granted by 
A Pope Pius XII to Myron C. Taylor, the personal 

envoy of President Roosevelt to the Vatican, 
before he left for home on September 21st, it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Taylor, who is, by the way, a non- 
Catholic, had presented to the Pope his beautiful and 
commodious Villa in Florence. The property has been 
assigned by the Holy Father to the Dominican Sisters 
who conduct Rosary College at Lake Forest, IIl., to be 
used for religious and educational purposes in accord- 
ance with the expressed desire of Mr. Taylor. 


* * * * 


The operation of the municipally-owned Garner 
Memorial Hospital at Anniston, Ala., has been placed 
in charge of the Sisters of Mercy by the city authori- 
ties. The present Board of Trustees will continue to 
shape policies and govern the hospital administration. 
This is believed to be the first instance of a city-owned 
hospital in the South being turned over to a religious 
organization without change of ownership. 


* ~ * « 


A bequest in the will of the late Major M. O’Connor, 
offering the lifetime use of his island retreat in Lough 
Allen in County Leitrim, Ireland, has been declined by 
the Papal Nuncio to Eire, Most Reverend Paschal 
Robinson. It is known as Innisfail Island, and has an 
area of five acres with a large residence and chapel. 


* * * * 


Returning from Mexico and Guatemala, where he 
directed a Seminar during the months of July and 
August, the Rev. Dr. James A. Magner, Procurator of 
the Catholic University of America, has stated as his 
observation that the general condition of the Church in 
both countries has notably improved within the past 
year. 

In Mexico, the majority of the churches have been 
reopened for worship. Vocations are flourishing and 
Catholic Action is organized along fruitful lines. A 
limited toleration is granted to certain Catholic institu- 
tions of an educational character. In Guatemala, Presi- 
dent Ubico has shown himself friendly disposed to- 
wards the Church and interested in the betterment of 
the Indian masses. 

A number of serious obstacles, according to Dr. 
Magner, still stand in the way of religious programs. 
The laws of both countries still prohibit religious 
education and outlaw religious orders and communities. 
The Constitution of Mexico still requires a godless 


socialism to be taught in the schools. There is an 
intense shortage of priests in both countries, so that 
religious organization is seriously handicapped. In 
Guatemala, the natives of the interior carry on their 
own worship, which is a mixture of Catholicism with 
local ceremonials carried over from ancient times. 


* * * * 


A great public demonstration of Catholic raith was 
witnessed in Chicago under the auspices of the Holy 
Name Society when a throng estimated at more than 
175,000 people assembled in Soldiers Field for a Holy 
Hour on Sunday night, September 14th. 

There was a triple salute from land, sea and air to 
Christ, the Eucharistic King. On the lake tront a 
salute of bombs was fired, while a plane, flying low 
over the field in the beam of a searchlight and with 
motor stilled, dropped a shower of rose petals. During 
Benediction 2,000 altar boys formed a living cross 
extending the length and breadth of the field. 

Other events in the course of the Holy Hour were 
five meditations led by Archbishop Stritch, the vocal 
recitation of the Holy Name pledge, the singing of 
“Holy God, We Praise Thy Name” by the throng, and 
the singing of a “Te Deum” as the recessional by the 
combined Cathedral and Priests Choirs. 


* * * * 


A commendable housing program has been initiated 
under the sponsorship of the local chapter of the As- 
sociation of Catholic Trade Unionists in Saginaw, 
Mich. About 125 families of any creed will be housed 
on one or two acre plots of land at low cost, through 
cooperative building and exchange of labor among the 
participants. 

The development, which will bear the name of 
Leonine Court. in honor of Pope Leo XIII, embraces a 
tract of 130 acres of land just outside the city limits. 

* + * *& 

Very Rev. Dennis Moynihan, who had been serving 
as rector of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Killarney, has been 
appointed Bishop of Ross. The Bishop-elect, who suc- 
ceeds the late Most Rev. Dr. Casey who died a year 
ago, served for close on thirty years on the English 
Mission in Liverpool. 


* * 


For the record, it is worthy of note that Rev. Lucien 
Roy, S.J., who was recently ordained in Montreal, is 
one of seven brothers who have become priests. As 
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1 further distinction for the family, three of Father 
Roy's sisters are Nuns. 


* 2 a * 


A number of archaeologists believe that a stone 
“village” excavated near North Salem, N. H., was 
built more than 1,000 years ago by Culdee monks who 
ame from Ireland via Iceland and Greenland to escape 
persecution by Norsemen. The ruins consist of stone 
iouses, altars, and walls grouped around a central 
plaza. Bands of Culdees first appeared in Iceland in 
795 and ruins of their houses there are similar to the 
ones in New Hampshire. 


e& “65 2 @ 


In the death of Reverend 
Thomas Gavan Duffy in 
Tindivanan, India, early 
last month, the Church has 
lost a missionary priest 
whose apostolic efforts 
overed a wide range and 
were blessed with remark- 
able success. He was a 
hard and zealous worker, 
who was practical as well 
is far-seeing, and to him is 
due in great measure the 
ievelopment of the suc- 
essful Catholic missionary 
technique now in vogue in 
the greater part of India. 
He was also the author of a 
number of books and mono- 
graphs which have become 
‘lassics in the field of mis- 
siology. 

Father Gavan Duffy was 
a native of Ireland, closely 
related to the great Irish 
leader, Charles Gavan 
Duffy, one of the founders 
of The Nation, who later 
went to Australia where his 
great political and literary 
ibility made him a leader in public affairs. 


*” a8 * * 


The Russian Society in Switzerland has published 
1 manifesto in the Journal de Geneve which regards a 
hange in policy of the Soviet government as wishful 
thinking. 

“It has been observed by listeners in on the Moscow 
radio broadcasts that the Soviets are denying any 
article of their doctrine, although they are adapting 
their methods to circumstances. Nor have they ex- 
pressed one word of repentance about the past. Russia 
is still governed by a small minority of international 
revolutionists who, for the last twenty-three years, have 








The late Father Thomas Gavan Duffy 
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made millions of victims suffer and have constantly 
persecuted religion. It has been rumored that reli- 
gious services took place in the U. S. S. R. to cele- 
brate a victory over Fascism, but nothing could lead 
us to believe that Te Deums have been sung for that 
purpose. According to those who are aware of the 
real feelings of the Soviets towards religion, informa- 
tion of this kind only serves to lead the faithful into 
temptation.” 


There is much evidence that many people in this 
country and England have been deluding themselves 
by nourishing hopes of a 
change in Soviet Com- 
munist policy. In Eng- 
land something of a sensa- 
tion was created by the 
blunt suggestion of The 
Catholic Herald that a 
Concordat be arranged be- 
tween the Holy See and 
Russia, and the News 
Chronicle of London 
blandly intimates it is a 
mistake to say the Soviets 
were ever hostile to reli- 
gion, ignoring completely 
the horrible record of the 
murder of thousands of 
innocent people, among 
them hundreds of bishops, 
priests and religious — all 
for no other reason than 
that they professed the 
Christian faith. 

The strange proposal of 
The Catholic Herald has 
brought forth some sharp 
comment in the Catholic 
press of America, the editor 
of The Evangelist, Albany, 
N. Y., declaring that the 
English editor, with his 
background of Catholicity 
and the intellectual endow- 
ments which his position presumes, must be talking 
through his hat. “Of course,” continues The Evangel- 
ist, “his proposal is not categorical. The editor as- 
sumes that Russia would be ready to guarantee, at 
least, essential liberty of worship, and that the Pope 
would cooperate in a minimum of compromise. On the 
face of it, the entire assumption appears ridiculous. 

“The Communists might possibly relax their wai 
against religion temporarily for aid in the war that 
threatens their existence. But it would only be a choice 
of a lesser evil to save their own skin. Essentially they 
and their doctrine preclude the existence of religion. 
There would be no security or even sincerity in their 
pledges.” 








Society of AAconement Asma S 


EN cleric Friars and one Lay 
T Brother were admitted to life 

vows in the Society of the 
Atonement on Tuesday, September 
23rd, in the Chapel of the Atone- 
ment Seminary of the Holy Ghost 
in Washington. The candidates had 
finished an inspiring Retreat of 
eight days under the direction of 
the Rev. Charles G. Herzog, S.J., of 
Philadelphia, in preparation for 
their momentous step in the reli- 
gious life. The Solemn High Mass 
was celebrated by the Very Rev- 
erend Father General, assisted by 
Father Matthias as deacon and 
Father Angelus as subdeacon. At 
the conclusion of the Mass Father 
Herzog addressed the young friars, 
congratulating them on their will- 
ingness to give up all things to 
follow Christ and exhorting them 
to persevere in their fervor. Those 
finally professed are as follows: 
Frater Maurice Quirke, Frater Aus- 
tin Campbell, Frater Alexander 
Beaton, Frater Adunatus Panet- 
ierri, Frater Julius Madgar, Frater 
Joachim MHolahan, Frater Leon 


Kotsko, Frater 
Aedan Davis, Fra- 
ter Ralph Thomas, 
Frater Roger Mat- 
zerath and Brother 
George Clay. 


. = © 


The end of Sep- 
tember saw all our 
Washington semi- 
narians back at 
their studies in 
Philosophy and 
Theology at the 
Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, 
eager to continue 
their advance towards their goal— 
the Priesthood of Christ. At services 
conducted at the National Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception during 
the week of September 22nd, 
several of our Friars received 
major or minor orders, which served 
to bring them so much closer to the 
Altar. Fraters Bede MacEachen, 
Thomas Condon and Adrian Carroll 
were ordained deacons; Frater 





The Crypt Chapel in St. Anthony’s National Shrine at Graymoor. 








Atonement Seminary of the Holy Ghost in 


Washington, D. C. 


Gregory Figueroa was ordaine 
Exorcist and Acolyte; Frater 
Richard Roth, Clement St. Jacques 
and Frederick Davis were ordained 
to the offices of Porter and Lecto: 
Fraters Paulinus Mess, Norbert 
Lain, Henry McMahon, Bartholo- 
mew Paytas and Daniel Egar 
received Tonsure, the first in the 
long series of steps towards the 
Priesthood. 
* x * * 

The school year opened for the 
students of St. John’s Preparatory 
Seminary, Graymoor, with a Retreat 
conducted by Father Aloysius. Con- 
ferences were held in the Crypt of 
St. Anthony’s National Shrine, 
which serves as the Students 
chapel. On Saturday, Septembe: 
13th, the traditional Solemn High 
Mass of the Holy Ghost was cele- 
brated by Father Samuel, Rector ot 
the Preparatory Seminary, assisted 
by Father Theophane and Fathe: 
Aloysius as deacon and subdeacon. 
Following the Mass there was a 
procession to the pro-Seminary 
building, where the Father Rector 
blessed the classrooms, praying that 
the students would be inspired to 
make progress in them. 
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A Reproduction of the painting by Alexis Szabo which adorns the 


The Father General addressed 
the seminarians of St. John’s at the 
outdoor Shrine of Our Lady of the 
Atonement on the morning of Sep- 
tember 15th, the Feast of the Seven 
Dolors of Our Lady. He spoke to 
them of Our Lady’s importance to 
them in their daily lives as students 
and followers of St. Francis, and 
suggested that they place their 
studies under her guidance. Each 
one of the students then dedicated 
himself to Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment, asking her intercession in all 
the trials and disappointments that 
might beset them in their scholastic 
and their spiritual lives. 


+ * * * 


The opening of the new school 
term at St. John’s brings up the 
problem of finding ways and means 
of meeting the bills which will ac- 
crue for the support of our poor 
students—a problem which at times 
causes grave concern to our Very 
Rev. Father General. Under God, 
our main reliance in overcoming 
the financial drain on our slender 
resources has been the charity of 


Friary at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


our faithful friends who nave con- 
tributed regularly to our Students’ 
Bread Fund. With grateful hearts 
we remember them daily in our 
prayers that God will bestow on 
them an hundredfold reward. 

During the past month contribu- 
tions were received from the follow- 
ing friends: 

F. Shaughnessy, N. Y., $1; Mrs. Fred 
Sauerwald, Pa., $1; Anthony Mannion, 
N Y., $5; Mrs. C. Bartt, N. Y., $1; H 
Kilroy, La., $1; P. McGlain, R. IL, $1; 
|. Reynolds. Mass., $3; A. Bezarro, 
Mass., $5: C. Field, Mo., $1; Mrs. M 
Egan, N. J., $1; A. Altman, N. Y., $2; 


« 


Josephine Soden, N. Y., $20; P 
Lambert, N. J., $1; T. Shenney, N. J., 
$2; Louise De Ruch, N. Y., $1 


* * * * 


A beautiful reliquary, designed 
and executed by one of the students, 
was dedicated in the Crypt chapel 
on the eve of the Feast of the 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross. The 
students choir, under the direction 
of Father Agnellus, sang the First 
Vespers of the Feastday to the 
ancient Gregorian melodies. Father 


Chapel of St. Joseph's 


Samuel then blessed the reliquary 
and placed within it the relic of the 
True Cross which had formerly 
been kept in a smaller container. 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and a solemn Te Deum fol- 
lowed. The reliquary was then set 
up in the Crypt chapel on a pillar 
to the right of the entrance. 


* * * * 


The chapel of St. Joseph’s Friary 
at Saranac Lake has been beautified 
by the acquisition of an altar-piece 
of unusual quality. Mr. Alexis 
Szabo, of Carteret, N. J., who is 
well known in the East for his 
excellent treatment .of traditional 
religious subjects, was commis- 
sioned to design the altar-piece. 
One of the requirements was that 
it have the patron saint of the 
Friary as its central theme, to- 
gether with side panels of Saint 
Francis and Saint Anthony. Mr. 
Szabo completed his work in ac- 
cordance with these specifications, 
and the result is pleasing and effec- 
tive. Saint Joseph, the Foster 
Father of Our Lord, holds a com- 
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manding position in the centre of 
the altar-piece. He is depicted 
seated, with the Infant Saviour in 
his arms. The founder of the Order 
of Friars Minor and Saint Anthony 
have been portrayed at the right 
and left of the central figure, each 
with the symbols unually associated 
with him in Art. The altar-piece 
was recently dedicated by the Very 
Reverend Father Gabriel, Guardian 
of the Friary, assisted by the priests 
of the community and the Novitiate 
choir. 


* * * * 


Highlight in the news from our 
missions during the past month was 
the opening of the grammar school 
for Japanese children at St. Paul’s 
Church in Vancouver. For many 
years Father Benedict and the 
Sisters had hoped to expand their 
work to include a parochial school 
for the many Catholic and non- 
Catholic Japanese children associ- 
ated with the work of the Mission. 
The kindergarten begun many years 
ago by the late Sister Mary Stella, 
S.A., had been doing its work well 
but financial and other problems 
had hindered the inauguration of a 
regular grade school, so vital to the 
welfare of the Japanese children. 
During the past summer, however, 
plans for the new school were com- 
pleted and both Priests and Sisters 
cooperated in the hard work of re- 
modelling the first floor of the Mis- 
sion building to make three large 
classrooms. On September 12th 
their dreams of many years’ stand- 
ing were fulfilled in part, for on that 
day the Mission opened the doors 
of the first Catholic grammar school 
for Japanese children in Canada. 


The opening of this parochial 
school marks another forward step 
in the progress of the Catholic 
Japanese Mission in Vancouver 
and promises much towards the 
conversion of many more sincere 
seekers after truth among the 
Japanese people dwelling there. 
The work of the Sisters in the kin- 
iergarten has won for them the 
affection and respect of great 
numbers of these people and it has 
laid the foundations of faith in 
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(1) Mother Lurana: \M. H., W 
Con 31 1. Mass., $1 Total, 


(2) St. Patrick: $4,362.20 


M. M.. N. ¥..85; ©. 'S., Bek, BBs C. ( 
C. C,, Mass, $1. Total, $4,047.52 


(5) St. Anthony: Mrs. M. K., ( 
N. Y¥.. $1: Mes. E. S., Ore., $1; C. O 
(6) Sacred Heart: M. RN. Y., 
(7) St. Awe: L. M., $5: C. O.. ( 


(9) St. Jude: 3 Mass., $2 


(10) St. Francis Xavier: $2,411 (« 


(13) Our Lady of Lourdes: C. ( 


(14) Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
C. 0, Cat. $6; H. MM. M. ¥., $0. Ts 


(16) St. Christopher: [.. F., Mi 


“4: M. K.. Mass., $2. Total, $1,601.05 


(17) St. Rita: $1,263.95 (18) 
Shoulder: $1,031 70) 


| (20) Little Flower: ( |. (), ( 
(21) Father Drumgoole: 43.10) 
(23) Immaculate Conception: $7 
(24) Holy Face: © |. (, Cal 
(25) Holy Souls: =3215 

(26) Precious Blood: (. |. (). | 
(27) Infant of Pragve: %377.15 
(28) Blessed Sacrament: \irs. | 





(31) St. John the Divine: $2707 


(38) Holy Family: S18.85. (39) 
St. Matthias the Apostle: $142.44 
(41) Sacred Head: \i. PN \ 


Trinity: $81.50. (44) Brother Philip: 
(45) Mother Cabrini: |. |’. \ 
(46) St. Paul, No. 2: S63. (4 

Brother Andre: $525). (49) Pius X 

witha: 816.95 
(51) St. Gerard Majella: |!. \! 
(52) Monsignor Baker: S64). (5 
(54) St. Clare: $2.25 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


(3) Father Paul: M. K., N. Y., $ 
N. ¥.. We; Mes. F.. N. J.. $1; A. OB 


(4) All Saints: Mrs. C. L. O, Cal. $7.50. Total, $3,949.99 
(8) St. Joseph: ©. L.. O., Cal., $2. Total, $2,039.93 
(12) St. Margaret of Scotland: Jamaic: 


(1S) St. Francis of Assisi: $1,606.45 


St. Margaret Mary: $201.35. (34) Holy Spirit: $257.1). (35) Our Sorrow- 
ful Mother: $220.1) (36) Brother Jude: $200 (i) 
(37) Our Lady of the Atonement: \ |... \. Y. $! t HWS tg | 


(42) Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: £133). (43) Most Holy 


he Se A ee ee . 


a oe 

».. Cal., $1; L. H., Conn., $2: Mes 

an. $1; 8. 8... ¥. BS Ris 
Cal., $7 Total, $3,336.70 

$1; C. O., Cal., $5. Total, $3,325.20 


al., $1 Total, $2,916.55 


1. S. Pa. So. Total, $2,540.05 
) (11) Pius X: $2,106.40 
N. Y., $20. Total, $1,800.77 


7) 


} Ca lotal, $1,755.00 
; CX. Yo: we 


tal. $1.638 30 


Hope: $1,117.95 (19) Sacred 





~ Potal, $1,014 49 | 
(22) St. John the Baptist: *) 
14 


Ss? tal S50n 
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(29) St. Michael: I) G., D.C, $5.) Toral $324.10 
(30) Our Lady of Prompt Succor: (0), Cal, $3.50. Total. $207.20 | 


1. (32) Five Wounds: $213 (%) (33) 


1 t 


Archangel Raphael: §!4/) ”' (40) | 
$10, Total, $135.33 


$78.20 
Y., $10. Total, $69.00 

7) Brother Anthony: $5.7 (48) 
I: $221k) (50) Catherine Tekak- 


‘ , ' +2 
N ¥. $1 bata 1.f 


3) Our Lady of the Rosary: 831i 








many an Oriental heart. The new 
work just begun will have an even 
deeper effect on the Japanese and 
will serve to bring many more in 
contact with the Sisters. It is hoped 
that each year will see some addi- 
tion or improvement in the work of 
the school and that a permanent 
school building may be erected 
within a few years. 





We would very much like to see 
a greater number of our Readers 
take an interest in our Graymoor 
Burses recorded above, as it is a 
form of Catholic Action which as- 
sures for the Church an established 
reservoir from which will come 
year after year the young apostles 
who will go forth to spread the 
teachings of Christ as Franciscan 
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Missionary Priests of the Atone- 


ment. 

Few indeed can afford to donate 
and establish a full Burse in the 
sum of five thousand dollars, but 
everyone is privileged—yes, privi- 
leged, to aid in the building up of a 
Burse, the income from which will 
be used for the support 
and education of poor 


York, are each sponsoring the build- 
ing of a Burse in honor of their 
respective patrons as may be seen 
in the Burse list. Both organiza- 
tions are very active and successful 
in promoting cultural and social af- 
fairs which provide interesting 
diversion for the members and at 
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repeat that we are truly grateful 
to our good friends of both organ- 
izations for their wonderful help. 
Dare we hope that from among 
our many thousands of Readers a 
goodly number individually, or col- 
lectively in groups, will be inspired 
to follow such benign example and 
aid one or more of our 

Burses ? 





boys whom God _ has 
alled to be His priests, 
and who cannot provide 
for themselves and 
whose parents cannot 
possibly help them. This 
makes such a one whose 
ordination you have 
made possible in a very 
true sense your spiritual 
son. God may not be 
asking you to sacrifice 
your own son to the mis- 
ions. He is certainly 
asking you, if you can to 
sacrifice some of the 
omforts and the lux- 
uries of life to enable 
you to “adopt” a poor 
boy that he may eventu- 
ally serve the Divine 
Master. 

In this respect, an ex- 


ample worthy of emula- 
tion is provided by the 


Praye r fo Saint Anthony 


O glorious Saint, as 1 kneel at thy shrine, 
Thy sweet pictured eyes gazing down into mine 
The Infant Redeemer clasped close to thy breast; 
My troubles all vanish, my soul is at rest. 
I feel the dear Child Who is loving thee so, 
Through thee will give comfort to me, ere I go. 


4nd my over-tired spirit seemed sunk in despair; 
Through darkness a voice I shall ever revere, 


In accents of hope, bade me come to thee here. 


I came, and dear Saint, not with voice nor with pen, 
Can I tell of the joy thou didst bring to me then. 

The hope and the love that had ceased to be mine, 
Live again with new vigor through prayers of thine; 
The graces too long lost have come back to me 
Made fairer and brighter in coming through thee. 


O Padua’s Saint, with the beautiful face, 
Thy wonderful tongue, and thy meekness and grace 


There is another pro- 
ject in which we should 
also like to enliven a 
greater interest among 
our Readers. For some 
time we have been striv- 
ing to secure sufficient 
funds to complete the 
construction of the Na- 


When cloud-wreaths of sorrow have filled me with gloom, tional Shrine of Saint 
4nd I wished for the rest only found in the tomb; 
When my Father in Heaven seemed deaf to my prayer, 


Anthony which was 
started on the Mount of 
the Atonement by our 
late Father Founder. 
The economic collapse 
which set in a few years 
ago brought a stoppage 
to the undertaking, but 
with the improvement in 
business conditions now, 
we are hoping that the 
friends of St. Anthony 
will cooperate gener- 
ously so the Shrine may 


Serra Clubs on our West That charmed while on earth the most stubborn will, he gnenedeted 
Coast. These clubs are dnd seems from the canvas to speak to me still. . : P . 
made up of Catholic Ever seeking thine aid I shall fondly proclaim Father Anselm, to 
business and profes- The wonders that halo Saint Anthony's name. whom has been dele- 
sional leaders and are —Anon. gated the direction of 





named for Father Juni- 





this work, feels greatly 





pero Serra, famous Fran- 

ciscan Missionary of 

Mexico and California. They have 
for their primary purpose the foster- 
ing of priestly vocations and pro- 
viding financial assistance for 
students. No fewer than 25 semi- 
narians have been “adopted” up 
to now. 

We feel very fortunate and are 
deeply thankful that a beginning 
has been made along these lines 
to help the poor boys aspiring 
to become Atonement Priests at 
Graymoor. The Guild of Saint 
Patrick and the Guild of Saint 
Margaret of Scotland. both in New 


the same time help greatly in the 
spiritual enrichment of their indi- 
vidual lives because they are moti- 
vated by a true spirit of charity. 
As an instance of the good work 
we may mention that, as we write, 
we are in receipt of a check for six 
hundred dollars from the treasurer 
of St. Margaret’s Guild—the pro- 
ceeds of a ball held in Brooklyn a 
few weeks ago. This will give a 
decided impetus to the St. Mar- 
garet of Scotland Burse when the 
contribution is recorded in the next 
report from our own treasurer. We 


encouraged by the enthu- 

siastic cooperation he 
has so far received from Saint 
Anthony’s Clients—especially from 
those who have enrolled themselves 
as Promoters. He would like to 
hear from many more volunteers 
who will help him. Contributors 
to the building of the Shrine have 
heretofore had their names entered 
on Scrolls, but we are now record- 
ing the names in what we call St. 
Anthony’s Golden Book—and both 
Scrolls and Book will be placed 
under the main Altar of the com- 
pleted Shrine to remain forever as a 
perpetual memorial to the donors. 




















St. F rancis’ [Viission of P eace 


By CARYL ROBERTS 


NCE, in the solitude of an 
C) Umbrian cave, there 
dwelt at peace with God 
and all Creation a man 


in a 
rough brown tunic tied with 
rope. He was a True Physician 
who had devoted a life of 


unwearied service to the healing 
of those ailments of the Spirit 
which have their origin in a 
natural selfishness following the 
Fall of man and have spread like 
cancerous growths during the 
miscalled process of civilization. 

Joyous and serene himself, he 
visioned a society wherein all 
men lived as brothers, happy, at 
peace, bonded by love. And, 
by the reflected light of that 
Speculum Perfectionis, this frag- 
ile Doctor of the Eternal Law, 
being preeminently a man of 
action, recorded the prescription 
of an unfailing remedy ere yet 
his weakening eyes should close 
in mortal death. His formula: 
Poverty, Humility, Love. 

Within a decade, five thousand willing men had en- 
rolled themselves in his Army of Peace, vowed to the 
adoption of his Method. They were clad in a make- 
shift uniform—that dun-colored habit which, according 
to tradition, was to become a century later the funeral 
panoply in which they laid to rest great Dante, the 
heavenly seer who had so profoundly felt the influence 
and interpreted the spirit of the Franciscan Rule. 


* * * * 


But the world alas! was scornful. His ideals were 
cast aside. The princes of misrule, reversing and de- 
basing his order, substituted: Greed, Pride, Hate. 
And today, under dreadful purge, Europe presents an 
unholy drama suggesting universal annihilation. 


% * * * 


Francis Bernadone knew all about the horrors and 
savages of war. Between the city-states of medieval 
Italy conflicts were unceasing—even if the contesting 
forces failed to kill as many in a century as are dis- 
posed of by the instruments of “civilized warfare” in 





“Lord, make me an instrument of Thy 


peace.” —St. Francis of Assisi. 


a week. And when the tocsin 
was rung in Umbria, the cloth- 
merchant’s son gained first-hand 
experience against Perugia. Back 
home unscathed, he slept and 
dreamed, in that dark high house 
in Assisi, of other conquests in 
which the Crusaders’ cross, bur- 
nished shields, and visored hel- 
mets bearing the sacred sign 
became spurs to a driving ambi- 
tion. .. . That vision faded too, 
in the dust of the land his 
Saviour’s feet had trod. And 
soon we see him exchanging 
military trappings for the mis- 
sionary’s cloak—the insignia of 
war for the banner of peace. 
Lofty ideals, he reflected with a 
touch of gentle melancholy, had 
degenerated largely into a 
scramble for material posses- 
sions. He felt sick at heart on 
realizing how little of genuine 
religion was in the ranks of the 
self-styled followers of Christ, 
who for the most part used the 
Cross as a battle-cry, and the Crusade as an excuse for 
unlimited plunder and licence. In the quietude of 
Italian hills, washed in the opalescent splendour of 
Umbrian skies, lay the fulfilment of the Beatific Vision 
which now possessed his soul. Glimpses of a new 
Assisi which would regenerate the tribe of man glaa- 
dened his eyes, already threatened with total blind- 
ness from over-contact with Eastern suns. 

Thus Italy lost a soldier . . . and to Holy Church 
was granted a Saint. 


* * * % 


Scattered through History’s chapters are rare por- 
traits of those who have challenged the quest of 
material power, the idol-worship of mere wealth. He 
who made Lady Poverty his bride was of that august 
company. A Real Democrat, he forestalled, in actual 
practice, the social schemes of the theorizing humanists 
of our age by at least six hundred years. Were they 
not implicit in his treatment of the beggar that time 
he was vending silk-velvets and embroideries to the 
wealthy merchant who meant so much more money for 
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his father’s till? Begging alms at such a moment 
would have loosed wrath in other warehouses. But 
Francesco Bernardone was courteous; he merely waited 
until he had finished his deal. When he looked up, the 
mendicant had gone. Dashing from his booth, he 
weaves through a labyrinth of crooked streets, eventu- 
ally overhauls him and loads the astonished man with 
all his pockets contain. Never again, he vows, as, re- 
gaining his breath, he returns thoughtfully to his booth, 
will he refuse a helping hand to the poor. And he 
kept his word. 
* «. 7 ” 

His life was a riot of vows; rash vows at times, 
perhaps, judged by worldly standards. But they were 
transfigured in the light of his transcendental faith. 
For the heart of Francis, burning with charity, extends 
its love to all men, to all Creation. Birds stay their 
flight, and nestle close, to hear the melodious words 
that fall from his lips. The beasts of the field feel his 
influence. By it even the savage prowlers of the forest 


are tamed. . .. He comes to Gubbio and finds the city 
gripped by fear. The wolf has been claiming toll 
again. ... “Because of your sins this tribulation has 


been let loose on you,” he tells the people, bidding 
them be friends with all creatures and with all crea- 
tures’ God. To prove it, he goes forth and leads back 
the wolf—a very tame wolf now, that remains at peace 
until it dies, when it is interred with honors in a plot 
which afterwards becomes the site of a dedicated 
church, San Francesco della Pace. Make your pact 
with God and His moral law; thus will you stay 
ferocity. The reestablishment of natural relations will 
follow as a natural result. That is Francis’ cure. 


* * * * 


St. Francis of Peace! How fitting a title for one 
whose life presents an almost perfect exposition of his 
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Master’s teaching. For peace, as defined by another 
great Saint who preceded him, is “the tranquillity of 
order.” 

With us, as with the people of Gubbio, the trouble 
springs from a similar cause. Moral decadence, driv- 
ing out brotherliness, has opened wide the door for the 
demons fear, panic and death to enter in and demolish 
the Fair Palace which the Poverello would have us 
build after his own design. Let us, with determined, 
dogged backs, push back the gates against the hordes 
of Hell before it is too late. 

* * * * 

Today, when shrieking terror, forged and hurled by 
the hands of men, has silenced the flutterings of the 
Wings of Peace, let us turn again to that figure on the 
Umbrian Hill. Look! where he stands alone as on a 
lurid screen. His head is raised heavenward, his hands 
outstretched . . . delicate hands bearing the Sign Man- 
ual of the Passion, ratified by Divine approbation. And 
now they are joined in suppliant prayer to the Man of 
Sorrows on that other Hill. See him—St. Francis, 
Troubador of God and Devotee of Lady Poverty, 
who played his dual roles so well—and measured his 
Mission of Peace against the forces that, unchecked, 
will make a shambles of this our earth. Surely he 
who loved so well . . . who took the leper’s kiss flush 
on the mouth . . . surely he will not have appealed in 


vain. 
Surely night’s dark veil will-lift in a twilight dawn 
at last... in a dusk that will die in the light of a new- 


born world made better for what it has lost. 
* « . 


“The Lord revealed to me this salutation, that we 
should say: The Lord give thee peace.” 
—Testament of St. Francis of Assisi. 





of the Holy Ghost in Washington, D. C. 


and good will. 





Ou Christmas Greeting Cards 


We are again, this year as in past years, mailing packets of our Christmas Greeting Cards to 
our friends and patrons. In doing so we seek to serve a Two-Fold Purpose, to wit: To provide 
our friends with cards that are truly representative of the traditional Catholic observance of the 
festival of Christmas as being the anniversary of the Birth of the Divine Babe at Bethlehem and, 
secondly, as a means of supporting our poor students for the Holy Priesthood at our Seminary 


We feel certain our selection of Christmas Cards this year will be welcomed, not alone for 
their fine quality of design and workmanship, but for their artistic merit in portraying those beau- 
tiful and deeply religious sentiments which give such joy to Christian hearts. 


By accepting our Cards you are doing an act of charity, and at the same time you provide 
yourself with appropriate Christmas Greetings to send to friends during the holy season of joy 











The Swallows’ Farewell 


LD PABLO leaned weakly 
() against the crumbling adobe 

wall and let his chin rest 
upon his chest. He closed his 
sharp black eyes and tried to think, 
but the balmy air was like a lullaby 
that his sleepy mind could not 
resist. He heard the shrill voice 
of a woman tourist exclaim, “Look 
at that precious old relic. I’ll bet 
he was raised right here at San 
Juan Capistrano.” 

Time was when Pablo would 
have shuffled to his feet and made 
some caustic remark in Spanish or 
at least stalked majestically from 
the scene. But now he didn’t care 
any more. 

Old Pablo was worried. He had 
thought that when Juanita, his great- 
granddaughter was grown, he could 
relax and bask in the sun and watch 
the white doves nesting in the old 
mission garden. But now he knew 
that peace would only come when 
he was placed beside his fathers in 
the ancient cemetery, after the 
swallows left. 

It was three months now since 
Juanita had bundled him protest- 
ingly into her own modern coupe, 
and driven him beside the Pacific 
along the El Camino Real into the 
heart of Los Angeles. 

The young, red-haired doctor 
hadn’t treated him like a precious 
relic. He had examined him gravely, 
and then clapped him on the thin 
shoulder. “Pablo, I know that 
you're a brave man, and so I’m go- 
ing to tell you the truth.” And 
Pablo had automatically straight- 
ened up and taken it on the chin, 
just as he had taken all the blows 
that had come his way in ninety-one 
years of life. 

“How long will it be?” he asked 
softly. 


By VIRGINIA PALMER HILL 


“Probably several months, I can’t 
tell exactly. Sometime this Sum- 
mer, I should say.” 

Pablo slowly shook his head. 
“No, no,” he murmured. 

“‘What’s that?” asked the doctor. 

“Nada, nada.” But Pablo had 
known the doctor was wrong. 
Always, since he was a small boy, 
he had known that when the time 
came for his soul to leave the earth 
it would be on the day when the 
flocks of birds that inhabited the 
mission grounds during the long 
summer months would soar over the 
mud-colored walls and out above 
the broad expanse of the Pacific. 

“Take it easy,” called the doctor 
as Pablo left, “and I’ll be down one 
of these days to look you over 
again.” 

Pablo hadn’t told Juanita what 
the doctor had said because he 
didn’t want her fussing over him. 
The days passed, much as they 
had for almost the whole of Pablo’s 
life. But now Summer was in the 
air. All too soon Autumn would 
come. Then the rose petals would 
be only a carpet on the garden 
paths, and the earth would be 
slippery with the slim green 
splinters from the pepper trees. 

And still Juanita was not married 
or even engaged. It wasn’t because 
there were no men in love with her. 
Pablo knew that. Why, men drove 
down from Los Angeles, and took 
Juanita in their car and gayly sped 
away for Tia Juana and Agua 
Caliente and Ensenada. And other 
men appeared from San Diego, and 
crowds drove north for football 
games and dances and shows. 

Pablo had spoken to Juanita 
about getting married, but she had 
tossed her head of curly hair, and 
her eyes sparkled. “Sometime, my 


dear,” she had said, “Maybe I’ll 
meet a man I want to marry. But 
it’ll be years. Now, I want a career. 
I want to be a great dancer. See, 
like this.” With a whirl she was 
halfway across the room, her heels 
beating a tattoo on the floor. 

Pablo shook his head and mut- 
tered, “I don’t know about career. 
All I know is work all day. It is 
good to work for God, and for the 
right to live. And in the nights— 
dancing, music, love and laughter. 
It is enough for life.” 

“Not for my life,” Juanita had 
said. 

Juanita wasn’t like her mother or 
her grandmother or any of her kin. 
Maybe it was the blood of her hand- 
some blonde American father beat- 
ing in her veins. A father who had 
come out of the East, stayed for 
two years, and then answered the 
call of war twenty years before, 
leaving for Juanita’s mother only 
the cold comfort of a wedding 
license and the stirring of little 
Juanita within her. 

Juanita’s hair was brown, a 
gleaming golden brown like sun- 
light on adobe, and her hands were 
long and slender. Only her eyes 
and her feet were Spanish. Her 
eyes, dark and soft and luminous, 
like those of the Madonna in the 
mission church, and her feet, light 
and gay and dancing, like the click 
of castinets. 

Pablo struggled to his feet, and 
wandered toward the church. He 
entered the cool peaceful silence, 
and went softly down the dimly 
lighted aisle. He knelt shakily be- 
fore the carved golden Tabernacle, 
and lifted his trembling hand to his 
forehead. “En el nombre del Padre, 
del Filio, y del Espiritu Santo,” he 
murmured. 
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- from over the mission wall appeared a small winged form, and then another . . . 


Slowly he rose to his feet and 
made his way to the Statue of St. 
Joseph. He sat down upon the 
hard wooden bench and gazed 
humbly into the face of the statue. 
Even the ornate carvings and gaudy 
colored mantle could not hide the 
kindness in the eyes. “El bueno 
San Jose,” Pablo whispered. “You, 
who are the patron of a happy 
family, help my Juanita. Bring to 
her a husband, that her life may be 
complete.” 

Pablo’s mind slipped slowly 
across the years. How long it had 
been since he and his Juanita had 
knelt before this very statue and 
prayed for a happy union blessed 
with many children. Sixty-five, 
maybe seventy years now. The 
happenings of a life-time had al- 
most blotted out her face. Time 
had left only the memory of whirl- 
ing crimson skirts, a soft voice sing- 
ing to the tune of pounding corn, 
the scent of roses in dark braids, 
and somehow, the flutter of swal- 
lows’ wings. 

For always, since the mission was 
founded, as people who knew said, 
there had been the swallows. When 
the first warm breezes of Spring 
swept in from the isles of the 


Pacific, there suddenly appeared a 
small troup of unobtrusive birds. 
With the regularity of the sun, the 
first ones, the scouts, arrived on the 
eighteenth of March. Briskly, like 
busy senoras, they bustled about 
the mission grounds, cleaning up 
their nests of the year before. And 
the following day, the feast of. St. 
Joseph, brought the hordes. The 
sky was black with their bodies, 
and the air turbulent with the beat- 
ing of their wings. 


And once again, as in days past, 


the mission came into its own. 
Pablo loved “las golondrinas,” but 
he hated the blatant tide of hu- 
manity that arrived with them. 
From San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento, from Los Angeles and San 
Diego, from Utah and Nevada and 
Arizona. The sceptics and the 
curious, the scoffers and the be- 
lievers. Newspapermen, radio an- 
nouncers, and cameramen. 

And always, on the twenty-third 
of October, the feast of St. John, 
they departed. Pablo remembered 
all the ancient Spanish and Indian 
tales he had learned since he was 
old enough to climb to his mother’s 
knee. Old legend had it that they 
traveled to Jerusalem, resting on the 


water with small pieces of twig 
carried in their bills. Pablo didn’t 
know about that, and didn’t care. 
To him, it was their very mystery 
that was wonderful. He almost 
hated the American aviators who, 
time and time again, had followed 
the birds, trying and always failing 
to find their destination. 

A terrible feeling of depression 
swept over him. Suppose all the 
things he believed were wrong. 
What if the tales his mother had 
told him were nothing but super- 
stition, strange ideas that took hold 
in an uneducated mind. He could 
almost hear her voice now. “Yes, 
nino mio,” she had said. ‘It was on 
a March morning, the dawn of St. 
Joseph’s Feast, that you came to 
me. A _ beautiful day. Later I 
learned that the swallows had come 
on that same day, and I knew then 
that you were their child, that they 
had been sent by God to care for 
you, and that when He wanted you 
to return to Him, He would send 
them to carry you away.” A lovely 
tale. A fantasy. Always he had 
believed it until just lately. 

But now, he wasn’t sure. Suppos- 
ing there were nothing in it. Once, 
in the days of his strong young 
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manhood, it wouldn’t have mattered 
so much. Then he was too oc- 
cupied with the daily life of work- 
ing and loving and caring for and 
protecting his children. But now, 
when there was so little left, it 
meant so much. What if—and a 
lump clogged his throat at the 
thought, what if he were to die, 
and the swallows that he had 
always considered his very own, 
didn’t pay any attention, went on 
about their busy little lives not even 
knowing that he was gone. It 
would be so if the doctor were 
right, that kind young American 
doctor who had said in the 
Summer. 

Pablo suddenly straightened up, 
and an alert look appeared in his 
sharp black eyes. The young 
American doctor. He was a good 
man, kind and strong. The kind of 
man the women of his family 
married. Perhaps it was the answer 
to his prayer. If the doctor could 
see Juanita. 

He genuflected again, but spryly. 
New life suddenly seemed to flow 
into his veins. He hurried from the 
church, and almost bumped into 
kind Father William, who was 
slowly ascending the steps. 

“Good day, Padre,” said Pablo. 
“What is the hour, please?” 

“Oh, hello Pablo. It is just 
twelve-thirty. You’d better hurry 
home and not keep that pretty 
Juanita waiting, or she'll find 
another man to care for.” 

“Si, si, Padre. Gracias,” smiled 
Pablo, and hurried on. He closed 
the heavy wooden gates of the 
mission softly behind him, and 
trotted past the high adobe wall 
into the quiet heat of noonday. At 
the walk leading to the pretty stucco 
house, he halted. Slowly he 
entered the house, his hand placed 
against his side, his face screwed 
into a grimace. 

“Hello,” Juanita’s voice called 
from the kitchen. 

Pablo sank weakly down upon 
the couch. “Juanita,” he called. 

He heard her light footsteps run- 
ning toward him, and then her 
voice, sharp with concern. ‘Padre 


mio, what’s the trouble? Are you 
feeling ill?” 

“I don’t feel so good. Got pain 
here.” His hand vaguely indicated 
the region he thought covered his 
heart. 


“Oh, but dearest, lie down at 
once. I’ll get your medicine.” 

“I think you better call the 
doctor. The red-haired American.” 


“But if you need a doctor, I'll get 
one around here. Dr. Norman 
would have to drive all the way 
from Los Angeles. It would be at 
least three hours before he could 
make it.” 


“No. Call Dr. Norman. I can 
wait.” He settled himself com- 
fortably on the couch, and waved 
her from the room, his eyes twink- 
ling. 

In a few minutes she was back. 
“He says he is so busy that he 
won't be able to make it before six 
o'clock.” 

“Bueno, bueno,” said the old man. 
“Have some dinner for him.” 

“Oh, but do you think I should? 
After all, it is just a professional 
call.” 

“Our family always has food 
for our friends,” said Pablo with 
dignity. 

He spent the afternoon on the 
couch, saying his Rosary which his 
mother had made for him from 
olive seeds. He sighed more than 
once at the comfort that slid over 
him from being quiet. Not even to 
himself would he acknowledge the 
weakness that had seemed to shrivel 
his legs during the last few days. 
At five o’clock, Juanita was in a 
flutter preparing dinner. At six- 
fifteen, they heard the car drive up 
to the curb. 

There was a moment’s silence, 
and Pablo felt his heart really 
begin to pound and flutter. Then 
there was a quick ring of the door- 
bell, and in a moment the door was 
opened, and it seemed as if a light 
had suddenly entered the room. Dr. 
Norman walked quickly over to 
Pablo, and carried with him the 
clean odor of antiseptics, and the 
brisk modern aura of the city. 

“Well, Pablo, I was sorry to hear 











Our Lady’s Hostel 
at Graymoor 





At Our Lady’s Hostel you can 
enjoy, amid the peace and calm of 
a religious atmosphere, a decided 
change of scene and air that will 
be a welcome tonic in rebuilding 
your physical energy. 

Our guests are realizing that 
the Autumn and Winter seasons 
are quite attractive, especially so 
for the younger ladies who find 
great pleasure in the outdoor pas- 
times available here and at no 
great distance from home. 

Bear in mind that you can reach 
the Hostel within an hour and a 
half of the time you board the 
train at the Grand Central Station 
in New York, including the time 
of the taxi from the Peekskill Sta- 
tion to your destination at the foot 
of the Mount of the Atonement at 
Graymoor. 

Make reservations by applying 
to: 


Sisters of the Atonement 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 














Build a Home in 


Graymoor Village 


Graymoor Village is situ- 
ated only fifty miles from 
New York City, on the Albany 
Post Road, a short distance 
North of Peekskill, which has 
recently become a city. 


Residential plots for sale 
on which to build either an 
all-year home or a Summer 
cottage. Among the many 
facilities are a tennis court 
and swimming pool, available 
to residents only. 


For information communi- 
cate with: 


FATHER JANUARIUS, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
































you needed me, but I’ve been mean- 
ing to come down and see you. You 
say there’s a pain here? Let's 
have a look.” He frowned sud- 
denly, and then said reassuringly. 
“T wouldn’t be worried about it if I 
were you. Probably just a touch of 
indigestion. Take it easy for a 
couple of days.” 

Juanita’s voice was a challenge 
from across the room. “Dr. Norman, 
you'd better not say that Grand- 
father had indigestion, because I’m 
just about to ask you to remain for 
dinner. I have it all prepared.” 
Her eyes were dark caverns of 
laughter, and Pablo knew the look. 
He chuckled inwardly. Dr. Tim 
Norman didn’t have a chance. 


“Far be it from me to turn down 
such an invitation,” said the doctor. 

“T’ll bring your dinner in here to 
you, darling,” said Juanita over her 
shoulder to Pablo. 

Pablo ate his dinner slowly, 
happily listening to the bright gay 
voices from the dining room. He 
pushed his tray aside and leaned 
back. A smile appeared on his face, 
and he closed his eyes. It was right 
for a house to resound to merriment, 
just as it should, in years to come, 
God willing, echo with children’s 
laughter. 

The little clock on the mantle 
was just striking eleven when he 
awoke. He started to rise, but sank 
down again as he saw the dim forms 
of Juanita and Dr. Norman. 


“Juanita,” the latter was saying. 
“Tonight has been wonderful. You 
will let me come again?” 

“Of course, Tim,” she answered. 
“You'll always be welcome.” 

Pablo snorted. Times had 
changed. Why, the first time he 
had gone to call on his Juanita, they 
had sat the whole evening in her 
tiny parlor, under the watchful eye 
and ample form of her mother. And 
even then, as they whispered 
“Good bye,” he had leaned for- 
ward and kissed her lightly on the 
forehead, and then run down the 
steps into the night. 

Juanita and the doctor were 
speaking again, and his ears, as 
sharp as when he used to listen for 
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bird and game in the low surround- 
ing hills, strained to listen. 

“You must tell me,” said Juanita. 
“I’ve a right to know.” 

Dr. Tim, his voice grave and kind. 
“Yes, I guess you have. I can’t 
quite understand it. There shouldn’t 
be any pain. Just an overpowering 
weakness.” 

Juanita’s voice had tears 
“Then it won't be long.” 


in it. 


“Any day now, I’m sure. I’m go- 
ing to stay down here for a while. 
I—I might be needed.” 

“Thank you,” she said simply, 
and then lower, “I—I don’t know 
what I'll do. I love him so. I’ve 
never been completely alone be- 
fore.” 

“You're not now,” said Dr. Tim. 
“That is if you'll consider me as 
your friend.” 

Pablo’s eyes filled suddenly. Then 
the doctor had been right. He 
wouldn’t be here when the swallows 
left in October. But Juanita and 
Dr. Tim. That was good. That 
was the way her life should be. 

Outwardly, the next day passed 
without moment. Pablo spent long 
hours sitting half-asleep in the sun. 
He watched the snowy doves fight- 
ing over the favors of the tourists; 
he wandered through the old 
cemetery, dreaming of the friends 
who were all but forgotten; he 
made his daily visit to the mission 
church, and prayed for strength. 
And if his legs seemed heavier, or 
he longed to remain forever sitting, 
or if sometimes it seemed too much 
of an effort to lift his head, no one 
was the wiser. 

The following morning Pablo 
tried to get up, but sank back onto 
his pillow. The room was slowly 
revolving before his eyes, and 
weak as he was, rebellion rose in 
him. What was the use of any- 
thing, if at the end, all your dreams 
came crashing at your feet. 

Juanita entered the room, her 
feet seeming to dance, but she drew 
up short at the sight of Pablo on 
the bed. “Darling,” she exclaimed, 
“What's the matter?” 

“Nada, nada,” he muttered 
gruffly. “Just tired.” 
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“Now, you stay right here in 
bed,” she ordered. “The doctor is 
coming again this afternoon.” She 
blushed. He’s awfully nice, isn’t 
he. The nicest man I ever knew.” 


He heard her light footsteps 
twinkle through the house, then the 
front door closed swiftly. Slowly 
he rose and stumbled over to the 
window. He wanted a last sight of 
the mission that had formed such a 
part of his life. He could just 
barely make out the ancient wall, so 
fragile and yet so strong, with the 
pepper tree spreading its branches 
protectively. It was beneath this 
tree that the padre had called a 
meeting to say that the kind presi- 
dent in Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln, had given the mission back to 
the Catholic Church. There had 
been great rejoicing then, and 
prayers for the good Americano. 
Pablo had been but a boy, winking 
shyly at a girl peeping from behind 
her mother’s voluminous skirts. 
And that night there had been 
dancing, and Pablo had stolen a rose 
and hidden it inside his jacket. 


Pable gazed anxiously at the sky. 
It was strangely overcast for June. 
A wild hope rose in his breast. But, 
no. It wouldn’t be right. The spell 
of the years couldn’t be broken. 


Wearily he went out the door and 
down the quiet street. He knew 
that this was to be his last farewell 
to his mission, his Pacific, his Cali- 
fornia. They became overwhelm- 
ingly dear to him. He wanted to 
crush them to his breast. He 
walked unsteadily past the mission 
where he rested for a moment 
against the wall, and so through the 
town. It didn’t take long. San 
Juan Capistrano wasn’t a large town. 
He walked to the fork of the two 
streams which flow from the hills 
into the Pacific two miles west. He 
rested for a moment on the bank, 
and then went on. He climbed one 
of the small hills, and stopped, tak- 
ing in the view of the ocean in the 
distance, and nearer the golden hills 
and fields dotted with groves of 
oranges and lemons and walnuts. 
Behind him were the old brown 
buildings of the town surrounding 
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the flowers and adobe ruins that 
were the mission. 


He sank down beneath a pepper 
tree with branches almost reaching 
the ground and leaned against its 
comforting trunk. The sky was 
gray, and Pablo shivered, and 
pulled his thin jacket closer to him. 
He felt his heart beat unsteadily, 
like the last feeble flutter of a dying 
swallow’s wing. Always he had 
loved this spot. He closed his eyes, 
not having strength to keep them 
open. 

An hour rolled by, but to Pablo, 
who had known so many, it was as 
nothing. At last he turned to face 
the mission. He knew now, that 
this was to be his last sight of it. 
And then he couldn’t believe his 
eyes. It couldn’t be. He was 
dreaming. But he wasn’t, because 
from over the mission wall ap- 
peared a small winged form. After 
it came another, and then another, 
and still more. Soon there were 
droves of them, until the sky 
seemed black. Pablo struggled to 
his feet, his heart filled with won- 
der. His swallows had not forsaken 
him. Oh, he knew what people 
would say. Unseasonable hot 
weather, unsettled world conditions. 
But he knew better. They would 
not leave him to face the Unknown 
alone. They would lead him to a 
new home beyond the cold. 


Swiftly, they headed out to sea, 
and Pablo drank to the last drop 
the wonder of their flight. Then 
they were gone, his swallows, and 
for him they would come no more. 

He was trembling as he sank 
again beneath the tree. Tears of 
gratitude to God rolled down his 
wrinkled cheeks. 

“Esta bien,” he muttered to him- 
self. He leaned back against the 
giant trunk. He was glad now that 
the end was near. He wasn’t afraid 
to die. Hadn’t the good padres 
always taught him that there was a 
better life ahead. His years had 
been good ones, with a happy end- 
ing. He reached for his Rosary 
made of olive seeds, and started to 
whisper the prayers. Quietly, he 
closed his eyes. 





MONTHLY NOVENA 


at the Shrine of 


Our Lady of the Atonement 


St. Francis Convent, Graymoor 


This Novena begins on the First Satur- 
day of each month. It is also known as the 
“Novena of Last Resort,” for countless num- 
bers, appealing as it were with a last forlorn 
hope, have had their petitions granted through this Novena. 


Petitions for remembrance should be addressed: Franciscan 
Sisters of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


EXPRESSIONS OF GRATITUDE FOR FAVORS RECEIVED 
THROUGH THE NOVENA TO OUR LADY OF THE 
ATONEMENT 


Mrs. J. V. C., Girardville, Pa.: Enclosed herewith find an offering 
for a Holy Mass for the souls in Purgatory in honor of Our Lady of 
the Atonement and St. Anthony in thanksgiving for a great favor re- 
eived through their intercession 

C. McE., Brooklyn, N. Y.: This is my 


received through the intercession of Our Lady of the Atonement 


thanksgiving for a favo 


Novena one night and the following day I received a job 

E. M. C., Newburgh, N. Y.: Enclosed find an offering in thanks- 
giving that I promised if the poisonous rash on my face was cured 
\While not entirely cured, it is much better. Many thanks 

A. McC., Brooklyn, N. Y.: Please find enclosed a Mass Stipend 
itfered in thanksgiving for a spiritual favor granted through Our Lady's 
intercession 

Mrs. G., Forest Hills, L. I.: Please find enclosed offering for a 
tavor received. Thank you for your kind prayers 

Mrs. T. S., Salem, Mass.: Enclosed offering for a favor granted 
through the intercession of Our Blessed Lady. 

Mrs. M. R., Argyle, Minn.: Enclosed please find offering in thanks- 
giving for favor received. 











Patronize the Tabernacle Guild 


The work of the Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement in the 
making of Gothic Altar Vestments and other requisites for the 
clergy has met with wide acclaim. 

Relatives and friends of young seminarians looking forward 
to ordination to the Priesthood in the near future can add to their 
joy by a gift of any of the following: 


Preaching Stole, all colors Prices from $5.00— $15.00 
Confession Stole...... ; Prices from $3.00— $10.00 
Burse and Stole Sets.................... Prices from $5.00— $15.00 
Benediction Burse, Stole and Veil.. Prices from $15.00— $50.00 
Copes ae veces. Prices from $35.00—$100.00 
Gothic Vestments.. = Prices from $30.00—$100.00 














Priest. Orator and Scholar 


DESPISE fame, can 

hardly imagine how people 

take so much trouble in pur- 
suing the silly little goddess. To 
live quietly by one’s own fireside 
without pretension and _ without 
notice is surely better than to sacri- 
fice one’s peace to fame, to receive 
in return a few gilded ‘i 
Thus wrote the greatest pulpit 
orator of the nineteenth century 
at a time when he stood on the 
highest rung of the ladder of 
secular fame. 


THE 


ana 


straws. 


Boy WHo 


FAITH 


Lost His 


Born near Dijon, France, 
May 13, 1802, Jean Baptiste 
Lacordaire lost his father four 
later, and was thence- 
forth under the care of his 
mother. Her people were well 
represented in the legal profes- 
sion, and she felt that he should 
help to maintain the family 
traditions. Accordingly, she 
sent him to school at Dijon 
from whence he went to Paris 
to finish his studies, upon the 
completion of which his first 
legal work attracted the favor- 
able notice of authorities who 
predicted success for him. Hav- 
ing lost his faith while at 
school, and just recovered it 
following his professional 
debut, his rebirth had the effect ot 
pushing to the background all the 
glowing pictures of a rosy future 
that were limned by his admirers. 
He was neither happy nor satisfied 
with his proficiency at the practice 
of civil law in the capital. 

“Happily for me,” he said later, 
“among the two hundred students 
who frequented the law school, 
there were some dozen whose intel- 


years 
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lects had gone beyond the civil 
code, who sought something higher 
than mere law, and to whom their 
country, eloquence, fame, civic vir- 
tue had a more lively meaning and 
attraction than the vulgarities of 
successful money-making. They 
were drawn instinctively together 
by means of that mysterious sym- 
pathy which, if it fuses vice with 


Father Lacordaire when appointed to 
Notre Dame, Paris. 


with medi- 
souls. of 


vice, and mediocrity 

ocrity, welds together 
higher bent and aim. Nearly all 
these young men _ owed _ their 
natural superiority to their Chris- 
tian faith; and although I was 
devoid of that, they recognized me 
as one of their set, and it was not 
long before our long walks and 
friendly gatherings brought us face 
to face with the greatest problems 


of philosophy, politics and religion. 
As might have been expected, I 
neglected the study of mere law, at- 
tracted as I was by the impulses of 
a higher intelligence, and I was but 
as sorry a law student as I had been 
a sorry school boy.” 


PREFERS THE ALTAR TO THE BAR 


The outcome was that he decided 
to give up the bar tor the altar. 
As a boy he used to play at 
being priest, the 
generally being his nurse 
down, Collette, for today’s 
mon will be long,” he would 
often announce, as in reply to 
her objections, he would say, 
“No indeed, there is too much 
in going on! I don’t mind be- 
ing tired, I must go on preach- 
ing.”” Sometimes would 
stand at the window, using it 
for a pulpit, and read Bour- 
jaloue’s sermons to the 
ished passersby. 

He knew perfectly weil what 
the change from the legal pro- 
fession to the 
would mean. In a 

“My aim make 
Jesus Christ those 

Him not, to con- 


“ongregation 
“Sit 


ser- 


he 


aston- 


priesthood 
letter he 
to 


says, is 


tn 


known 
who know 


tribute to the perpetuation of a 
livine religion, to alleviate as 


many sorrows and 

much sin as possible; and my 
ianger is the desire of fame—of 
being spoken of.” In 1824 
entered the seminary, and 
ordained three years later, his first 
assignment being the chaplaincy of 
the College of Henry IV. When 
Monsignor Du Bois of New York 
visited Paris in 1829 looking for 
priests for his diocese, the young 
chaplain became interested and ar- 
ranged to go to the new country in 


avert as 


he 


was 
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which he had always experienced 
a lively interest. He felt that the 
divine and inalienable right to 
speak all that he held true was 
politically impossible in France. 

The Revolution broke out just at 
this time, bringing about changes 
which influenced him to reconsider 
his plans. Meanwhile, Abbe La- 
mennais, distinguished literary 
champion of the Church, offered 
him an editorial position on 
L’Avenir, which was founded for 
the purpose of conducting a cam- 
paign for religious freedom. Lacor- 
daire regarded this post as of far 
more importance under the cir- 
cumstances than missionary work 
in America, and promptly accepted 
it. 

He and the great apologete, 
Montalembert, became the chief 
contributors, and the principles they 
advocated were the renunciation of 
state aid and protection of the 
Church, and a demand for religious 
liberty, not as a special privilege, 
but as a natural right. This in- 
cluded free speech and a free press, 
the use of both of which they con- 
stantly urged upon the Catholics. 
“In their general line of thought 
and conduct, I _ enthusiastically 
concur, and consider them to be 
before their age,"” Newman wrote 
of the two men. He also spoke of 
the “unsullied aims, the thwarted 
projects, the unrequited toils, the 
grand, tender resignation of Lacor- 
daire.” 

The latter’s writing was forceful, 
being generally based upon events 
of the day such as some attack 
upon the Church. 

The things that Catholics were 
doing in other parts of the world, 
notably the Irish, furnished themes 
of editorial discussion. He exhort- 
ing his own people to follow similar 
lines of action. He was a rapid 
writer, being able to discuss impor- 
tant topics of the day on short 
notice, and in the language of the 
man in the street. All political 
groups fell under the severe castiga- 
tion of his pen as the case may have 
demanded. Never before had reli- 
gion such a fiery advocate in 


France, and his lively and aggres- 
sive manner of dealing with the 
issues of the day retains a peren- 
nial interest. 


The following can very properly 
be applied to contemporary Amer- 
ica: “The spirit of gain takes pos- 
session of men’s souls. A man’s 
country, the scene for great doings 
becomes a mere commercial sphere. 
Its citizens are stockholders, its 
tribune the counter, its capital the 
bank or exchange. Such a people 
despise literature because it does 
not lead to fortune; and if nature, 
fertile in the very spite of men, 
brings forth some gifted minds, 
they will soon be seen, faithless to 
their gifts, renegades of genius, 
prostituting their muse, and betray- 
ing modesty and the love of truth 
for gold. Her poets aim rather to 
be financiers, and the bruit of glory 
is less real to them than the jingle 
of coin. Every post is measured 
by its stipend, every honor by its 
profit. The greatest names, if so 
be great names there are in such 
society, are appended to industrial 
undertakings; and such undertak- 
ings, useful in their own secondary 
places, push adroitly to the front, 
whence they are not dismissed. 
Even those who administer the 
general funds do not disdain to en- 
rich themselves like ordinary indi- 
viduals. No one knows how to be 
poor, not even the rich. Luxury 
grows with cupidity; and this over- 
flow of wants divides the people 
into two classes which have nothing 
in common—those who enjoy every- 
thing, and those who enjoy nothing. 
And whereas in the country where 
real public life prevails, the honor 
of sharing in public affairs kindles 
a generous ambition, and puts be- 
fore all men a glorious make-weight 
against the grovelling tendencies of 
human nature....” 


“But the patrician does not de- 
spise literature, for he knows that 
therein lies mental supremacy. It 
is combined with elegance and 
taste, the history of the world, the 
knowledge of despotism and liber- 
ties, the light shed by time, the 
shadow of all great men, shedding 
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their glory upon the soul which 
aims at their similitude, and bring- 
ing together with their glorious 
memories, courage to follow in their 
steps. Literature is the palladium 
of all true-hearted nations; and 
when Athens arose, she had Pallas 
as her divinity. None save those 
peoples which are on the road to 
extinction refuse to recognize the 
value of literature, and that be- 
cause esteeming matter above spirit, 
they cease to perceive that which 
moves. But among living nations, 
the culture of letters is next to reli- 
gion, the greatest of public treas- 
ures, the aroma of youth, and the 
sword of manhood. The young 
patrician takes delight in and gives 
himself up to literature; he de- 
lights in it like Demosthenes, and 
gives himself to it like Cicero; 
and all this portraiture of what is 
great while fitting him against the 
all too precocious errors of the 
senses.” 


When the bishops of France, 
feeling that insufficient diplomacy 
had been used, condemned the 
paper, he drew up an appeal to the 
Pope. The cause was lost, however, 
and as the press was no longer open 
to him, he began to give religious 
lectures or conferences as they were 
called. Because of the fact that 
prominent men with Royalist lean- 
ings denounced his views as being 
too liberal, the Archbishop inter- 
vened and insisted that the lectures 
be submitted beforehand to censors, 
but in the discussions that followed 
between the two, the latter changed 
his attitude and tendered Lacor- 
daire the pulpit of Notre Dame, 
where in 1835 the first of his 
famous conferences were delivered. 
They were successful from the 
start. 


Of these first sermons, Lear, one 
of his biographers says, “Probably 
the venerable aisles of Notre Dame 
had never before embraced such a 
congregation. There was a nucleus 
formed by the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul recently founded by 
Ozanam, one of Lacordaire’s dear- 
est friends, and in which founda- 
tion he himself had taken a0 small 
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part; and around this gathered, often 
hours before the conference was to 
begin, a vast crowd of men of every 
form of belief and unbelief, every 
kind of politics. There was a great 
majority of young men, students of 
law and medicine, advocates, 
savants, soldiers, Saint-Simonians, 
republicans and monarchists, 
atheists and materialists. ‘New and 
strange scenes,’ writes Pere Chor- 
arne, ‘in which a man during the 
long waiting hours must have 
marvelled what brought together so 
many men from such opposite 
quarters, the disciple of Voltaire 
hanging on the lips of a Catholic 
priest; the descendants of '89 meek 
listeners in the temple where their 
fathers had driven Christ forth; 
seekers after a new religion be- 
fore a pulpit whence the same 
creed has ever gone forth. What 
did they seek? How came they 
there ?’”’ 

The answer is that Lacordaire 
was endowed by nature with the 
gift of oratory in addition to pos- 
sessing the faculty of penetrating 
to the heart of the situation he 
faced. Speaking of his conferences, 
he says, “Addressing a country 
where religious ignorance and intel- 
lectual cultivation go hand in hand, 
and where error is rather audacious 
than learned or deep, I have sought 
to speak of the things of God in a 
language which might reach the 
hearts and circumstances of my 
contemporaries. God has prepared 
me for this task by suffering me to 
live long years of forgetfulness of 
His love, carried away in those 
same paths which He designed me 
one day to retrace; so that I seemed 
to require little save my own 
memories and some thoughtfulness 
in order to bring myself into sym- 
pathy with a world which I had 
loved.” 


His efforts in the following year 
met with still greater favor, but at 
their conclusion he announced his 
intention of retiring from the world 
for a time in order to devote him- 
self to study and prayer, and dur- 
ing a retreat at the Jesuit house of 
St. Eusebius in Rome he decided 
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The Priest 


By Pere Lacordaire 





“To live in the midst of the world with- 
out wishing its pleasures; 

To be a member of each family yet 
belonging to none; 

To share all sufferings; to penetrate all 
secrets; 

To heal all wounds; to go from men to 
God and offer Him their prayers; 

To return from God to men to bring 
pardon and hope; 

To have a heart of fire for charity and a 
heart of bronze for chastity; 

To teach and to pardon; console and 
bless always; 

My God, what a life, and it is yours, 
© Priest of Jesus Christ.” 





to embrace the religious life, choos- 
ing the Dominican order, making 
his vows in 1840. A few years 
after the return of the order to 
France from which it had been 
exiled, he was made its first 
provincial. 


Three years later, he resumed his 
sermons at Notre Dame which he 
continued with but one interruption 
for the following nine years. King 
Louis Philippe made an attempt to 
stop him, but the Archbishop was 
firm, and merely required that 
Lacordaire wear something else 
over his Dominican habit. The 
monastic garb had much the same 
effect upon certain elements of the 
population as a red rag has upon a 
bull. His following sermons were 
greater than ever, he having gained 
depth and brilliance by his years 
of retirement. 

They differed from the tradi- 
tional form in that unlike his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries, he 
recognized the fact that he was ap- 
pealing to non-believers as well as 
believers, infidels as well as Catho- 
lics. Accordingly, he adopted radi- 
cal changes. These consisted in 
dealing with new subjects, using 
new lines of reasoning, and apply- 
ing new methods. They depended 
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largely upon the manner of attack 
on the part of the Church’s enemies. 


He began where the ordinary 
apologist ends. Taking the Church 
as his starting point, he dwelt upon 
its importance as a great historic 
fact, citing its long unbroken ex- 
istence, its social and moral influ- 
ence for good as evidence of an 
extraordinary institution designed 
to wield authority and deserving of 
a hearing. In form, his sermons 
could be said to resemble lectures. 
His gestures were graceful but 
vigorous, his voice, once he had 
warmed up to the subject, grew in 
volume, while his dark eyes 
mirrored the fiery spirit that 
animated him. 

The government of King Louis 
Philippe crashed in February, 1848 
In his opening conference of that 
year, Lacordaire hailed the Revolu- 
tion in a manner that elicited pro- 
longed applause. A new paper, 
L’Ere Nouvelle was established 
with him as its editor, but realizing 
that his influence was greater from 
the pulpit than through the pen, he 
wrote little. Feeling that the time 
was now ripe for carrying out the 
policies he had been advocating, he 
accepted a seat in the assembly, 
but was soon disillusioned in this 
and resigned shortly after, as well 
as giving up his position on the new 
paper. He did his utmost to prevent 
any union of Church and the new 
government. For this, he was com- 
pelled to leave Paris, going to take 
charge of the military school of 
Soreze in the department of Tarn. 


Here he not only took steps to 
discontinue all luxury, but estab- 
lished firm discipline as well. The 
expulsion of boys whose influence 
was umnwholesome, caused him 
much suffering. This fact, however, 
was not lost upon them, for at his 
death in 1861, several of them ap- 
peared in the funeral procession, as 
sincere mourners as any present 


His last days were brightened 
through the action of the French 
Academy in electing him a member, 
though the honor meant nothing to 
him. 











A Flaven for Lepers 


N a November night nearly 
() fifty years ago, a coal barge, 

towed by a tug boat, left 
New Orleans, Louisiana, and slowly 
made its way up the Mississippi 
River. This coal barge bore a 
strange cargo—a cargo of human 
souls, alive, yet dead to the world. 

Through the darkness the vessel 
made its way until many miles had 
been covered. Just at dawn, at a 
point about twenty miles south of 
Baton Rouge, the 
strange craft 
reached its destina- 
tion. There in an 
isolated spot, hem- 
med in by the river 
on three sides, 
stood an old planta- 
tion house with 
dingy white col- 
umns and great oak 
trees standing 
about it. 

In its day, this 
plantation home, 
set amid the four 
hundred acre es- 
tate, had been a 
beautiful spot, and 
it still bore traces 
of former glory in 
spite of its state of 
dilapidation. The 
big house had been 
long deserted, and lacking paint for 
so many years had weathered to 
a silver gray. Stains on the walls 
and ceilings bore evidence of a 
leaking roof, and there was dust 
and decay everywhere. 

Behind the old mansion, half- 
hidden by the great oaks, with their 
low -hanging, gray moss - covered 
branches, stood a row of empty 
cabins, which recalled a picture of 
the old South. These, too, were in 
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a sad state of dilapidation. The 
once spacious lawn was overgrown 
with underbrush until paths and 
driveways were almost obliterated. 
The entire surroundings were in a 
wretched condition. 

But as the ten passengers climbed 
the levee from the coal barge and 
from its top saw the old home and 
its row of tiny cabins, they paid 
small attention to the condition of 
the place. To them it meant a 
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haven! No longer need they shun 
contact! Here, in a colony of their 
own they would not have to hide 
and have people shrink from them! 
Here they would begin a new life! 
And thus was begun at Carville, 
Louisiana, the only home for lepers 
in our country today. 

Since the early days of our 
Republic, leprosy was found in 
several sections of the country, but 
Louisiana, it seems, had more cases 


than the other states combined. 
With no place to keep them segre- 
gated, they crept about the streets, 
especially in New Orleans, until 
necessity forced them to be con- 
fined in the “pest house.” 

So, because Louisiana’s burden 
was heaviest in this regard, the 
Legislature of that State in 1894 set 
about to remedy the situation which 
had become appalling. A board ot 
control, with Dr. Isadore Dyer as 
head, was ap- 
pointed, and the 
work started. 

The first step 
was to find a place 
that would be suit- 
able as a home for 
these poor unfortu 
nates. And this was 
a difficult task. A 
location in New 
Orleans was se- 
cured for the pur- 
pose, but the mo- 
ment it was made 
public, the build- 
ings intended for 
the hospital were 
burned to the 
ground, so great 
was the fear of 
leprosy. 

Then the board 
secured a lease on 
an old plantation sixty miles up 
the river. Surrounded as the estate 
was by an oxbow of the Mississippi, 
and distant from any village or 
town, this seemed an ideal spot. At 
first there were complaints and 
threats from residents on nearby 
plantations, but this prejudice 
gradually died away, and today, 
nearly fifty years later, the institu- 
tion has no better friends than its 
neighbors. 


























PERPETUAL NOVENA 


at 


ST. ANTHONY’S 
NATIONAL SHRINE 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


In these da ol 
adversity when hun 
tulness would seer 
reached its limit, we 
tamed and = comforte: w= the 
divine gift of Faith expressed 
through our prayers. It 1s praver 
that lends heaven to earth; the 
supplications sent up to. the 
Throne of God fall back to ear 
like a soft dew to refresh hearts 
parched by the burning breat! 
f affliction 


For seven hundred vear st 
Anthony of Padua has been a 
willing and powertul intercessor 


in Heaven for ever Variety 


human need and his intercessio 
not been in vain a 
tarted our Perpetual Novena 
honor here at Grayime 
thirtv vears avo. we have bee 
“iver constant prool t 
tieacy of the Saint's praver 
many letters ot gratit 
from clients who approa 
humility. and tervent t 
uo owhatever the ta yy 


wt should be aceordimy 
Holy Wall of God 


We will be glad t ree 


petitions for remembr 
Novenas at St Anthony's Shrine 
at. Garaymeoor \ new Nover 


vogins every Tuesdays 
Send your petitions 


Novena to St Anthor 


tional Shrine, Graymeor, (art 


mn, N. ¥ 











But the 


trrival of the first pa- 
tients was a forlorn and somewhat 
dramatic event. With lepers banned 
by both railroad and steamship 
“ompanies, the only means of trans- 
porting them was the coal barge, 
towed up the river in the dead of 
night. 

The next question to confront the 
board was nurses. Who would be 
willing to care for such patients? 
Only people like Father Damien, 
whose love for God and humanity 
ould inspire such sacrifice! For 
many vears the Charity Hospital in 
New Orleans had been doing a 
great humanitarian work. The 
matter was laid before the Mother 
Superior and she asked for volun- 
teers. Many offered their services, 
but since the beginning of the 
work was to be on such a small 
scale, only four were selected to go 
to Leperland, as Carville was then 
called. 

The old slave cabins were tempo- 
rarily repaired for the patients to 
use, aS was the plantation home, 
which then as now served as the 
administration building, and was 
utilized also as a home for the 
nurses. So with Dr. Dyer, a young 
assistant physician, and the faith- 
ful, self-sacrificing nurses, the great 
work at Carville was begun. Before 
the first year was over, there were 
thirty-one lepers crowded into the 
slave quarters. 

When the lease expired, the State 
of Louisiana purchased the planta- 
tion, and in 1921 the United States 
Public Health Service took over the 
institution, and opened its gates to 
all lepers in the United States. 
Today the institution is known in 
government language as Marine 
Hospital No. 6. 

In the twenty years that the 
Leprosarium has functioned as a 
government hospital, marvelous 
changes have taken place. The old 
slave quarters have been sup- 
planted by steam-heated cottages 
so that every patient has his own 
room. A group of fine hospital 
buildings, with every scientific 
equipment, has been built. On the 
staff are physicians, surgeons, bac- 
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teriologists, and those who have 
made special study of the disease. 
These men and women have dedi- 
cated their lives and talents to the 
work there. 

Once the phrase “‘living death” 
was used for lepers, but the 
methods of this great institution 
have lifted much of the dread, and 
many cases have been arrested, a 
few cured. The Carville Lepro- 
sarium is not a living tomb, as many 
might think, but a place of hope and 
to a great extent, happiness. 


The patients lead practically 
normal lives. There is a resident 
Catholic priest and a resident Prot- 
estant minister to conduct services 
in the two chapels. There is a 
baseball field, a croquet ground and 
tennis courts. The patients get the 
news of the world by radio, and on 
occasion have put out their own 
newssheet. They have moving pic- 
tures, in fact, practically everything 
that the world outside their walled 
colony enjoys. 


Many of the lepers still in the 
first stage of the disease are on the 
payroll of the institution, being 
able-bodied enough to help care for 
others and to do some manual labor. 
On the large farm attached to the 
hospital some herd sheep, others 
look after the power plant and the 
laundry. In some instances pa- 
tients have remained on at the 
institution after being cured, which 
goes to show that life has been 
made pleasant for them there. No 
doubt they prefer the isolation to 
facing a world from which they 
have so long been absent 

They come—these residents of 
the Carville Colony—from all walks 
of life—cultured and educated as 
well as the poor and underprivi- 
leged classes. And all receive the 
same treatment. 

And the Sisters of Charity, who 
have given up everything in life to 
minister to these sufferers from the 
most dreaded of all afflictions, 
surely “Greater love hath no man 
than this.” They are, indeed, like 


Father Damien, whose life was a 
golden deed. 

















Real Gar ands for dur Lady 


AVEN’T you ever noticed 
H how much stronger the wind 

blows in the month of 
October? I’m sure you all know 
why, don’t you? You don’t! Well, 
well! Let me tell you. It’s be- 
cause of the swish of the angels’ 
wings, of course! And why are so 
many angels flitting by just now? 
Why in October they always work 
overtime, carrying the roses! Roses 
in October? Yes, roses! Not earthly 
roses, that wither and 
lie after a day or so— 
but beautiful spiritual 
buds—the Paters and 
Aves and Glorias of 
Mary’s best loved 
rose garden — the 
Holy Rosary. 

Yes, wherever the 
soft murmur of the 
Rosary is heard the 
angels gather waiting 
to carry up to their 
beautiful Queen 
lovely garlands of 
roses. Myriads_ of 
angels throng every- 
where — round little, 
love-lit family shrines 
in Catholic homes, 
where father and 
mother and all the 
children assemble to 
pluck roses — round 
gorgeous altars in magnificent Ca- 
thedrals—aye, and even in the 
squalid poverty of mission huts, 
made even more pathetic by the 
crude efforts of poor natives to 
beautify Mary’s shrine during 
Rosary month. But it is all one to 
the angels. For in every place 
where Christ is truly known and 
loved His Mother, their Queen, is 
herished and revered. And so the 
angels vie with one another, and 


Some 


By SISTER M. INNOCENTIA, S.A. 


surround even the poorest of mis- 
sion chapels to gather garlands for 
Mary. In their eyes there is no 
poverty, no squalor, but only the 
breath-taking beauty of mass upon 
mass of spiritual roses! 

But 
picture, too. 


to the 
For, with all the love- 
liness of Mary’s rose-garden in their 
midst, there are still uncounted 
numbers of pagan souls who know 
not Christ and His sweet Mother, 


there is a sad side 





of the precious garlands gathered for Our Lady 


in far-off China. 


and her wondrous rosebuds. Little 
children, even, for whom the word 
“mother” has no meaning—for their 
own mothers, in blind pagan super- 
stition, have cast them out! Would 
not you like to bring them to Christ 
and Mother Mary, and wash their 
souls free from stain of original sin, 
and then lead them into Mary’s rose 
garden? How they would revel in 
its beauty! How they would love 
to gather flowers—for her—the first 


real Mother they have ever known! 

Yes, you'd just Jove to do that, 
wouldn’t you? Well, you know, it’s 
not enough to want to—the thing is, 
to do it! How? Ah, you know 
that as well as I do! You know 
how to ransom abandoned pagan 
babies, and bring them to Jesus and 
Mary! There’s only one way! The 
way of sacrifice! Yes, it is a sacri- 
fice to give five dollars for a pagan 
baby—but after all, how many 
dozens of roses could 
you buy for five dol- 
lars? Not very many, 
especially at this time 
of year, I’m sure. But 
think of the millions 
and millions of roses 





that little ransomed 
soul will gather for 
Mother Mary’s 


heavenly shrine! 
What a bargain! Only 
five dollars — plus — 
your sacrifice! How 
lovely will be the 
smile of gratitude on 
the countenance of 
dear Mother Mary in 
heaven when, by your 
sacrifice, you give her 
the beautiful white 
rose of a _ precious 
little soul for presen- 
tation to her Divine 
Son. How rich indeed will be your 
gain in blessings now and in the life 
to come. 


oe 


* * * * 


Need we remind our readers that 
the Holy Childhood Association, 
founded in 1843, was raised to the 
status of a Pontifical Mission So- 
ciety by the late Pope Pius XI. It 
became the official agency of the 
Holy See through which the Catho- 
lic children of the world make their 
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contributions of prayers and alms 
toward the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of the children in mission 
lands. The present reigning Sover- 
eign Pontiff takes a great paternal 
interest in the work of the Associa- 
tion and prays that its beneficent 
influence for good may become ever 
more widespread and imparts to all 
who assist in its work his Apostolic 
Benediction. 


Dues for each member are twelve 
cents a year. Infants and children 
of all ages are eligible, both living 
and dead. Benefits of Membership 
are many Masses, prayers and 
indulgences. 


Offerings and applications for 
membership may be sent to the 
Union-T hat-Nothing-Be-Lost, Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Below we append a list of con- 
tributions received for the Holy 
Childhood work during the past 
month: 


1.. Gillen, Pa., $5; M. Miller, IL, $5 
R lordon, N Bs $10: C. MelIntosh, 
Fla., $5; J. Gorman, N. Y., $1; M 
Hayes, N. J., $5; A. MacCarry, N. Y., 
$5; Mrs. J. Kulke, O., $5; G. Cannon, 
Mo., $5; Mrs. A. Cesazza, N. J., $5; E 
Fallon, N. Y., $10; G. Alvey, Evans- 
ville, Ind., $5; Sr. Maria Christella, 
N. J.. $: H. McCarthy, O., $5; St 
Cecilia’s Mission, N. Y., $5; M. Eber 
hart, Cal, $10; Mrs. Michael Lesko, 
L. I., $5; Mrs. L. Sylvester, N. Y., $5 
Agnes Heggy, O., $5; Mae E. Regan, 
N. J., $50; L. Matthieu, Me., $5; Mrs 
R. FE. Hurley, N. Y., $5; E. Penn, Mo.. 
$10; Sarah Thompson, N. Y., $5; M 
Kalinesky, Mich., $5; G. Kirk, L. L., 
Mrs. J. Bopp, Md., $5; Mrs. Patrick 
Boland, IIL, $5; Mrs. J. H. O’Hearn, 
Wash., $5; M. Kesserling, Minn., $10; 
A. Corsentino, $3; E. Halleron, W. Va. 
$5; M. Durnin, N. J., $5; Anon., Mass 
$10; M. Curen, Mo., $5; W. Cheney, 
N. Y., $5; Misses Winne, N. Y., $5: 
C. Williams, N. Y., $5; H. Dearborne, 
Colo., $5; M. Malone, O., $5; I. Waters. 
Ill, $5; Friend, $10; Miss M. Mick, II, 
$10; R. Cammuso, Pa., $10; F. Ham- 
mer, N. Y., $5; M. McMahon, IIl., $25: 
Mrs. J. Murphy, IIL, $5; E. Gavigan, 
Ill, $5; Mrs. L. Monday, Ill, $5; Mrs 
J. Dunphy, Cal., $5; G. Multhaupt, Pa. 


$5 
do: 


$5; D. Grazier, O., $10; H. Schuitzins, 


IN, $5; C. O'Connor, Mich, $5: EF 
Michalen, $20. 
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HOLY CHILDHOOD LETTERS 


Mrs. R. D., Waterbury, Conn.: 
“Enclosed please find money order 
to ransom a baby that is near death, 
to be called Mary after our Blessed 
Mother, to obtain two special favors 
I am asking if it is God’s holy will.” 

May God grant you, not only two 
special favors, but many, many 
other special graces. 


H. M., Geneva, Ill.: “I am en- 
closing a money order for five dol- 
lars to be used for the ransom of a 
pagan Chinese baby to be named 
Mary. One who is about to die that 
she may intercede for the restora- 
tion of my health, that I may be 
spared a serious illness.” 

May the prayers of little Chinese 
Mary win for you the very special 
love and protection of our Blessed 
Mother. God bless you! 


Mrs. M., Brooklyn, N. Y.: “I am 
enclosing five dollars to ransom a 
Chinese baby boy to be named 
Anthony, one who is not expected to 
live, so he could continue to pray 
for me. I have received so many 
graces through St. Anthony. I 
prayed that my boy would graduate, 
which he did, and now I hope that 
through St. Anthony again he will 
locate a good position.” 

St. Anthony seems to take a 
great interest in ransoming babies, 
doesn't he? And no wonder! 
Didn't he once, while on earth, 
have as a playmate the dearest 
Baby Boy that ever walked! No 
wonder he’s interested in babies! 


Mrs. J. D., Santa Maria, Calif. : 
“I am enclosing check for five dol- 
lars for an offering for the ransom 
of a Chinese baby, in honor of the 
Holy Infant Jesus of Prague, to be 
named Mary Theresa. Please rescue 
an infant girl that will die after 
Baptism. I wish to send this soul 
to Heaven as a pleading prayer to 
the Holy Infant that he may grant 
us a temporal home of our own on 
earth, for the eternal home I wish 
to give this soul in Heaven.” 

The Holy Infant will not forget 


His promise, “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His justice, 
and all these things will be added 
unto you.” 


M. H., Scranton, Pa.: “Less than 
a week ago I promised to send five 
dollars to ransom a Chinese baby 
to be named Anthony in honor of 
St. Anthony if I rented a property 
that had been vacant several years. 
My request has been granted. I en- 
close five dollars to keep my 
promise.” 

That was stream-lined service on 
St. Anthony's part, wasn’t it! 


A. G., Omaha, Nebr.: ‘Enclosed 
find twenty-five dollars with which 
to purchase five babies for me. I 
would like to have five which will 
soon go to Heaven and thank Jesus 
and Mary for many favors, and ask 
them for many more. Buying babies 
is my hobby, and I’m sure these 
children are all praying for me. I 
have twenty-six now.” 

Keep riding that hobby! Yes, 
keep riding it, and it will carry you 
right through the pearly gates, on 
up to the Heavenly Throne! And 
what a welcome will be yours! ['m 
green with envy! 


M. L., Lynn, Mass.: “Enclosed 
please find money order for twenty- 
five dollars to ransom five babies. 
Please call them Paul, Walter, 
Jessie, Irene and Hazel. I am send- 
ing this for a great favor received.” 

May you receive many more 
great favors! And what a great 
favor you have done for the little 
souls you have ransomed! 


A. S., Scranton, Pa.: “I am 
sending you five dollars to ransom 
a Chinese baby girl to be named 
Mary Frances —one not expected 
to live, that she may pray for me in 
atonement for the sins of my past 
life.” 

You have surely chosen a won- 
derful way to make reparation! 
One which the Sacred Heart of Our 
Lord cannot resist! 











| deerature’s Pp eter P an 


. 
Y most cherished memory 
of Gilbert Chesterton is 
that of a luncheon party 

with friends in Hertfordshire after 

which he was asked if he would 
walk down to the end of the garden, 
so that a bed-ridden old lady up- 

Stairs might see, from her window, 

the great Mr. Chesterton. 

He acceded readily enough, 
though it was with more difficulty 
that we persuaded him to remove 
the wastepaper basket with which 
he had modestly obscured his 
features. To relieve his self- 
consciousness, I suggested 
walking with him. ‘Oh, do 
come,” he said; “then you'll 
look like the ordinary person.” 
He was (it is to be remem- 
bered) not only a fat man and 
proud of it, but very tall and 
broad. And I honestly think it 
was this physical greatness 
whicn he had the intention of 
parading. set off by contrast 
with the ordinary person, my- 
self. 

But as I walked down such a 
garden path as he would have 
loved to describe, flaming with 
poppies and delphiniums, by 
the side of an old mill-stream, 
I was vividly conscious that his 
intellectual greatness might 
have been set off, not by such 
an ordinary person as myself, 
but by almost any figure in con- 
temporary life. Almost anybody 
was an ordinary person compared 
with him. 

I call that man intellectually great 
who is an artist in thought. There 
have been artists in words, who 
were content to borrow the thoughts 
of other men; there have been 
great thinkers, who were content to 
express themselves anyhow. There 


By MONSIGNOR RONALD KNOX 





Editor's Note: For this short and 
intimate sketch of the beloved G. 
K. C., by Monsignor Knox, we are 
indebted to the Irish Digest of 
Dublin which condensed it from a 
recent radio broadcast. 





are only a few whose thought seems 
to spring out of them clothed in 
words that adequately express it; 
Plato, for example, or Pascal. 
Chesterton was an artist in 
thought. He was an artist, in the 





The late Gilbert K. Chesterton 


sense of one who drew pictures, 
before he started writing; and most 
of us know how, in his pictures, a 
single figure, full of movement, 
stands out luminous from a vague 
background. So his mind saw 
things; it seized instinctively on 
the essence of them. 

When he writes about “a primi- 
tive monster, with a strangely small 


head set on a neck not only longer 
but larger than itself; with one dis- 
proportionate crest of hair running 
along that neck like a beard in the 
wrong place; with feet each like a 
solid horn, alone amid the feet of so 
many cattle,” it takes us aback at 
first, until we realize it is a per- 
fectly accurate description of the 
horse. So he saw, with a vision not 
given to many of us, that still 
stranger creature we call Man. 

I call that man intellectually great 
who can work equally well in any 

medium. I believe it is true 
that Chesterton walked into the 
office of his literary agent one 
day and asked if there was any 
book the publishers wanted. 
“Nothing in your line, I’m 
afraid; the last thing we heard 
of was the Saturday Evening 
Post wanting detective stories.” 
“Oh, well, I don’t know,” he 
said, and, sitting down, there 
and then wrote the first of the 
Father Brown stories. Detec- 
tive stories, extravaganzas, 
poetry, drama, history, bio- 
graphy, essays, controversy— 
all came alike to him as his 
medium. He was not a careful 
craftsman in any of them; 
perhaps The Ballad of the 
White Horse is his most accu- 
rate piece of work; but alway 
the luminous idea stood out— 
the idea we have never seen, 
looking at the fact a thousand 
times, because it was so simple. 

I call that man intellectually great 
who sees the whole of life as a co- 
herent system; who can touch on 
any theme, and illuminate it, and 
always in a way that it is related to 
the rest of his thought, so that you 
say: “Nobody but he would have 
written that.” Chesterton was such 
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2 man; the body of ideas which he 
labelled, rather carelessly, ‘“‘Distri- 
bution,” is a body of ideas which 
still lasts and, I think, will last; but 
it is not exactly a doctrine, or a 
philosophy: it is simply Chester- 
ton’s reaction to life. 

His work burst upon the world 
with an astonishing maturity of ob- 
servation and of thought. By the 
time he was thirty, when he had 
written The Napoleon of Notting 
Hill, and his Life of Dickens, you 
would say he had not merely seen 
through, but lived through, every- 

dy's else’s illusions. He wrote 
Heretics in 1905 as a man already 
tired of that tired esthetic world in 
which he had grown up, as a man 
already too sophisticated for that 
sophisticated Liberalism which was 
then invading our politics, as a man 
already too disillusioned to believe 
in the incredulities of the late-Vic- 
torian scientists. 

Anc at this point, if I may be 
for a Chestertonian way 
of expressing myself, he grew up 
from manhood into boyhood. There 
was a boyish strain in him, as of 
one who has never quite got over 
reading Treasure Island. He owed 
much to Stevenson—R.L.S., we af- 
fectionately call him, just as we still 
talk affectionately of G.K.C. He 
borrowed from Stevenson, in spite 
of a wide difference of tempera- 
ment, that aggressive optimism 
1 which he proceeded, from 1905 
nwards, to attack the winning side. 
He defended small nations at a 
time when we were being told to 


pardonea 





think imperially; defended private 
property when we were all playing 
with Socialism; defended the small 
business and the small shop when 
everything was falling into the 
hands of the chain-stores; defended 
the home when women were going 
feminist, defended marriage when 
Society had made up its mind to 
accept divorce. 

And yet, while he stood for very 
old things, he always seemed much 
younger than the people he was 
arguing with. His whole pose in 
ontroversy was that of the enfant 
terrible who cannot be stopped tell- 
ing the truth. 

The most boyish of his tricks was 
the little laugh he could not resist 
when one of his own impromptus 
amused him. You could hardly call 
it a chuckle or a giggle; it was more 
like a little neigh of excitement. 


His whole manner in controversy 
was one—I do not know how else to 
describe it—of schoolboy impu- 
jence; he had the impish delight of 
the pupil who has found his master 
out in a mistake. 

It was in the year 1922, when his 
age was still short of fifty, that 
Chesterton grew up from boyhood 
into childhood, by a change of 
religion. To be sure, there was 
always a childhood element in his 
haracter. 

I like the story of a small guest 
at a children’s party in Beaconsfield 
who was asked, when he got home, 
whether Mr. Chesterton had been 


very clever. “I don’t know about 
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clever,” was the reply, “but you 
should see him catch buns in his 
mouf.” He did not, like many 
grown-ups who are reputedly “fond 
of children,” exploit the simplicity 
of childhood for his own amuse- 
ment. He entered with tremendous 
gravity into the tremendous gravity 
of the child. 

When, in the remaining years of 
his life, Chesterton reached the age 
of childhood his thought was as 
vigorous as ever; and I am firmly 
of the opinion that posterity will 
regard The Everlasting Man as the 
best of his books. 

But his ideas seemed to grow 
even larger and more luminous; be- 
hind the tortuosities of his style you 
detect a vast simplicity of treat- 
ment. He contributed once to a 
broadcast series under the title of 
“Six Days Hard”; each speaker 
was to describe the events of a 
week, or his own experiences dur- 
ing the week, and choose his own 
method of approach. The rest of us 
talked about this and that; Chester- 
ton devoted twenty minutes to the 
Six Days of Creation. 

The reason for this change is a 
simple one; he had found his home. 
Just as the hero of his own book, 
Manalive, walked round the world 
to find, and to have the thrill of 
finding, the house which belonged to 
him, so Chesterton probed all the 
avenues of thought and tested all 
the philosophies, to return at last to 
that Institution which had been his 
spiritual home from the first, the 
Church of his friend, Father Brown. 
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authentic information. 


thirteen in all—all worthy of 
Place your order now fo 
endars. Price: Thirty Cents 





Che Graymonr Catholic Art Calendar 


Our Graymoor Art Calendar for the year 1942 is one of the most beautiful we have ever 
offered our patrons. The Catholic home has constant need for a guide to assist in reminding of 
the many religious obligations to keep in the course of the year. 


The distinctive beauty of this sixteen-page calendar has an immediate appeal and is really a 
work of art. Every month has a beautiful reproduction of a famous religious painting in colors— 


framing. 


This lovely calendar gives 





r one or more of these beautiful and useful Graymoor Catholic Cal- | 
Each — Four for One Dollar. Address orders with remittance to: | 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
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Remembrance of the Holy Souls 


In the Revelations of St. Bridget, 
wonderful things are told about the 
Holy Souls. 

Once she beheld in a vision the 
souls of the faithful departed being 
purified, as in a crucible, before 
reaching the place of eternal rest. 
She heard, at the same time, the 
voice of an Angel saying: ‘‘Blessed 
are those dwellers upon the earth 
who by their prayers and good 
works, hasten the relief of the Souls 
in Purgatory. The Justice of God 
demands that their sins be atoned 
for either by their sufferings, or by 
the prayers and good works of their 
friends on earth.” Then the saint 
heard a great multitude of voices 
praying in piteous tones, and say- 
ing: “O Lord Jesus Christ! O 
great and just Judge! We implore 
Thee, in Thine infinite Mercy, re- 
gard not the number and greatness 
of our offences but look on the 
merits of Thy Precious Passion and 
Death, and let the streams of Thy 
great charity flow into the heart of 
all Thy priests and faithful, that by 
their Masses, prayers and almsgiv- 
ings, they may come to our relief. 
If they will, they can greatly help 
us by their prayers and the indul- 
gences they gain and so may 
shorten the time of our awful suf- 
ferings, and hasten our happy union 
with Thee our God.” 

At other times St. Bridget heard 
appeals from Purgatory such as the 
following: “Oh Lord, send down 
Thy graces a thousandfold on those 
charitable Christians who have 
helped us by their prayers in our 
afflictions.”” Then she saw a light, 
partly clear, partly obscure, arising 
like the dawn of day, and she under- 
stood by this that deliverance had 
dawned for some of those souls. 
Then she heard other voices sing- 
ing: ‘“O God Whose Power is infi- 
nite, we beseech Thee reward a 
thousandfold all those who have 
prayed for our deliverance, and 
who have helped us to come to 
Thine everlasting Light.” 

From all this we see what great 


rewards will be theirs who pray for 
the dead, and what grateful friends 
they thus make for themselves, be- 
fore the Throne of God. 

May God instil into the hearts of 
all our readers some small share of 
St. Bridget’s love and sympathy for 
the Poor Souls, which these won- 
drous visions ceased not to increase 
in her holy soul. 

When Christ looks on those souls 
whose entry into heaven we have 
hastened by prayers we can feei 
confident that all His promises to 
remember us before His Father 
will be generously fulfilled. Every- 
thing we do for the Souls in Pur- 
gatory will be paid back to us in 
this life and in the next by bless- 
ings from Our Lord. 





Requiescant in Pace 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Father Francis McNamee, Sister M 


Dolorosa O'Britis, Sister M. Fidelis 
Ryan 

Robert Maloy, Margaret Lucas, 
Conrad Kine, Francis J. Devlin, Mrs 
S. W. Fountain, Mrs. A. G. Weidmann, 
Edythe Fuciello, Mrs. Hannah Warner. 
Rose Donohue. Cornelius M. Carty 
Charles Duffy, Nora Dowd, Elizabeth 
Devlin, Lucy Flanagan, Dora Lynch, 
Marie M. Grissler, Mrs. S. W. Foun 
tain, Patsy Lanetti, Eunice Walsh, Ella 
Hinchberger, Siegfried Johnson, Emily 
Cave, Michael McCormick, William D 
Murphy, Marie Zagnier, Raymond 
Ricard, George Weber, Mary Mce- 
Laughlin, William Vinroe, Mrs. Harry 


O'Hara, Frank Snyder, Thomas Cooke, 


Rosanna Murphy, Mrs. Edward Sul 
livan, Carlo Frederic Junillo, Rose 
Fitzsimmons, Michacl Beglan, Brian 
Sarahan, Thomas’ Sheridan, Norah 
Creamer, Eileen Rock, Miss Fitz- 
patrick, William Fogarty, Blanche 
Lavler, Mrs. J. Vogel, C. Halloran 





% UT OMNES UNUM SINT 


Inu Hinculis 


“In prison pining till God sends 
His blessed angel ef release, 
Have pity, pity, ye our friends, 

And bring us comfort, joy and peace! 
For God has touched us with His hand, 
But He will hear the prayer of love, 
And from our sorrow’s darkened land 

Will speed us to His heaven above!” 


Ah, who can hear that cry, nor heed 
The suffering of the Holy Souls? 

What heart so hard it will not bleed 
When our ears their anguish rolls? 

Then, will our tears bedew their dust, 
Oh let us think upon their pains, 

That God, All-merciful and Just, 
Will loose them from 

chains! 


their prison 


—P. J. Coleman. 





De Profundis 


By Frances M. Bell 


Beloved friends, ah! waste not precious 


time 
In vain regrets, or weeping o’er my 
clay; 
Think of my soul that lies in prison 
fire 


Yearning for God, and Heaven's 


Eternal Day. 


About me here the fierce flames rise and 
fall, 
Purging my spirit of its sinful stains, 
Exiled from Jesus’ Presence must I be 
While smallest trace of earth’s desire 
remains. 


Then mourn not so; but plead for my 


release, 
Assist at Mass, offer sweet thoughts of 
love, 
The smallest alms giv'n in His Holy 
Name 
Will speed me hence to Mansions 


blest above. 


And when at last the joyful summons 
comes, 
And angels lead me to the Golden 
Shore, 
My song of ecstacy first offered Him 
I'll pray for you, my dear ones, ever- 
more. 


—The Irish Catholic. 











Iu Memoriam 


ey 


With motherly solicitude for the 

frailty of our human forgetfulness, 

Holy Church has dedicated the 

month of November to the remem- 

brance in our prayers and in the 

Holy Sacrifice of the Mass those 

who have departed this life, that 

their souls may be released from 

Purgatory and attain the beatific 

vision of Heaven. In this way we 

are given the opportunity to re- 

spond to the pitiful pleading of the 

Poor Souls: “Have pity on me, have pity on me, at least 

you, my friend, for the Hand of the Lord hath touched me.” 

We, therefore, invite you to list the names of your dear 

departed relatives and friends in the space provided on this 

page and return it to us, so they will be included among 

those for whom at least one hundred Holy Masses will be 

offered at Graymoor during November, the month of the 
Holy Souls. 


Requested by 


Address 


Return this list in the envelope provided herewith, 
addressed to: 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Enroll Your Loved Ones 


for 


Perpetual Remembrance 


in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 


The Purgatorial Chapter of the 
Union-] hat-Nothing-Be-Lost is an 
Association formed for the Per- 
petual Remembrance of the dear 
blessed dead in the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. By enrolling your 
relatives and friends who have de- 
parted this life, you fulfill a duty 
of love and charity and bring down 
on yourself a shower of spiritual 
graces. Among the Perpetual Spir- 
itual Benefits of the Purgatorial 
Chapter is a share in more than 
Three Thousand Masses offered 
each year by Missionary Fathers. 
Members also share in all the good 
works, prayers and sacrifices of the 
Missionary Priests and Sisters, by 
the converts from paganism, the 
children rescued from death, the 
sick and dying in the hospitals, and 
the orphans and lepers aided by the 
Chapter. Deceased Members who 
are enrolled also participate in the 
Spiritual Benefits of the Solemn 
High Masses on Memorial Day and 
All Souls’ Day, daily Mass during 
November, and daily remembrance 
by the Friars at Graymoor at the 
De Profundis. 

The living may be enrolled as 
well as the Deceased in the Pur- 
gatorial Chapter, and participate in 
the Spiritual Benefits during life 
and after death. The enrollment 
offering if $5.00 for an individual 
or $25.00 for the entire family and 
may be paid in installments. 


A framed certificate, with the 
name of the member inscribed 
thereon, is sent with each individual 
or family enrollment. 

Send offering with names for en- 
rollment in the Purgatorial Chapter 
of the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost 
to: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE 
ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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Dlook Reviews 


Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Books Reviewed on this page or otherwise listed may be ordered from our 


CYRIL AND METHODIUS: Apostles 
of the Slavs. Rev. Cyril J. Potocek 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
$2.00 


rhe Slavic nations of central and 
bulwark 


which saved Europe time and again 


eastern Europe were the 


from the invasion of Asiatic hordes 
ongols, Tartars, Turks as the case 
The tenacity with which the 


Slavs held to their Christian faith was 


the chief reason for their united op 
Moslem T 


nvader, in spite of prolonged and con 


postion to the 





tinuing bitterness between the various 
branches of the great Slavonic family, 
ul in spite of the early separation of 
some of these peoples from Catholic 
Unity The Christian history of thes 
veople began in the ninth century 
when two brothers were commissioned 
by the Byzantine Emperor to preach 
the Gospel among the pagan Slavs 
hese two brothers, later to be known 
as Saints Cyril and Methodius, set out 
tor Bulgaria, and then Moravia, win 
ning a great harvest for Christ as they 
went Their mission was confirmed 
by Pope Hadrian I], who gave them 
permission to translate the Liturgy of 
the Greek Church into the Slaven 
tongue to facilitate their activities 
among the new converts. Saint Cyril 
died in Rome, but Methodius lived to 
preach the Gospel to the people of 
Bohemia, Slovakia, Croatia and Serbia 
It is difficult to estimate the total num- 
ber of souls brought into the Church 
by these missionary = saints — whole 
nations heard their call, and were loyal 
to that call for long centuries 

loday, Cvril and Methodius are ven 
erated by Slav Catholics of both the 
Latin and Greek rite, and also by mil 
lions of dissident peoples, as the apos- 
tles of their race Father Potocek’s 
work is more an estimate of the influ 
ence of the saints upon the nations 
they converted rather than a full ac 
ount of their lives. It is supplemented 
by an English translation of the Divine 
Liturgy of Saint John Chrysostom, by 
Rev. Theophile Zatkovich—D. D 
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IE LONG ROAD TO LO-TING 
Julie Bedier; illustrated by Louise 
Previsan New York 


Green & Company. $1.00 


Longmans, 


rhis is a mission tale for young folks. 


s author is a Maryknoll Sister who 
as had long experience in China, 
orea, and Japan. The story concerns 


self with the hurried escape of a little 
hinese girl and her brother from a 
il and scheming pagan uncle to 


fuge in a Catholic mission compound. 





he ill tions are delightiul. The 
mportancee i this little book lies in 
. ng an illuminating glimpse into 

everyvd life of Christians in a 
wan land—D. D 








We Ask Your Help! 


We are anxious to build up the 
circulation of THE LAMP. Ie 
can be done easily if each present 
subscriber will cooperate by asking 
one or more friends to subscribe. 

The subscription is but $1.00 a 
year and brings in return: 
—Twelve issues of an interesting 

Catholic Monthly Magazine de- 

voted to Church Unity and 

Missions. 

—A remembrance in over Three 
Thousand Holy Masses offered 
yearly by poor Missionary 
Priests for all Subscribers and 
Benefactors of the Missions. 

—The spiritual graces flowing 
from the charitable act of help- 
ing to support and educate poor, 
but deserving young men, study- 
ing for the priesthood so they 
may one day go forth to preach 
the Gospel of Salvation as Fran- 
ciscan Priests of the Atonement. 
Send subscription by Money 

Order, Registered letter or check 

to: 

THE LAMP 
Peekskill, New York 








SURVIVAL TILL SEVENTEEN. 
Rev. Leonard Feeney, S.J New 
York: Sheed and Ward. $1.50. 


Father Leonard Feeney enjoys an 
enviable reputation in this country for 
his ability to express profundity of 
thought in simply-written sketches 
Survival Till Seventeen” should con- 
vince any who might still doubt that 
his reputation rests on a firm tounda- 


nm Of artistic skill enthusiastic 


incerity, and burning faith 

fo put across theological conclusions 
hrough the medium of the tamiliar 
essa) s no easy task, but Father 
Feeney’s work proves it can be done 
In his latest volurne—which ts sub- 
itled “Some Portraits of Earliest 


Ideas’—he tells us of his approach to 
the problems of life, of faith, and of 
learning as he faced them in his child- 
hood. He takes us back to the earliest 


lawning of conscious and of con- 





science and makes us just how the 
world looked to him then. The develop- 
ment of religious feeling in himself as 
little boy is described with childlike 
simplicity—to him the ideas ot God 
ind heaven wert asily apprehended, 
for God's hand was apparent in even 

simplest things Divine Provi- 
dence took care of family finances; 
happiness in common taith made his 


1 


me a centre for simple social gather- 


ings, and heaven ld be illustrated 
na tiny fish pond 

Survival Till Seventeen should 
prove even more popular than sh o1 


or “You'd Better Come 


since it is a personal account 





of the experiences f a Catholte child 
whom God had predestined tor the 
priesthood. In such a life there are 
all the problems that any boy could 
meet with, solved with the help of his 
Catholic faith and reflective thought 


Its stvle remains the same as that of 


most of Father Feeney’s works—light, 


clear, and witty, and it will appeal to 
readers, regardless of their beliefs or 
prejudices —D, D. 
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A Good Book is an Ideal Gift 


and a Companionable Friend 


Any of the books listed here will enrich your leisure hours. They will 


prove ideal and very acceptable gifts to friends. 


BETHLEHEM NIGHTS. | . 


\J }? 
.\ ! Pa 


Ir $2.00 


POPE INNOCENT III. 


( ' Author of “I 


ror a a t $2.25 


SOCIAL WELLSPRINGS. 


$2.50 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


{ 


$1.25 


FREEDOM UNDER GOD. |}: 
Msur. Fulton J. Shee $2.25 


THE DUST OF ry SANDALS 
fast $2.00 


HIS DEAR PERSUASION. 


Mother s $2.50 
THE FUTURE OF FREEDOM 
) | ' 


HEART TO HEART 


$2.00 


THE STORY OF THE IRISH 
RACE. | MacMa 


$3.00 
FAVORITE NEWMAN  SER- 
MONS. ! M 
r\ $2.00 
COMMUNISM AND MAN. | | 
; $2.00 

MY CATHOLIC NEIGHBORS. 
$1.50 


THROUGH HUNDRED GATES. 


$2.50 
Goo IN An IRISH KITCHEN. 
$2.50 


Send Orders With Remittance to: 


THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 


Peekskill, N. Y. 





also 
THE FOUR WINNERS h 
$2.00 
SONGS FOR SINNERS. 
$1.00 
SONGS OF CREELABEG. 
75¢ 


THOSE OF HIS OWN HOUSE. 
HOLD. 


$1.00 
THE DOCTOR'S WOOING. 

$1.00 
PATCH. 

$1.50 


THE MAN WHO GOT EVEN 
WITH GOD 


$2.00 
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tion Sc M ) Medal 
t i D1. 
810 imitation leather, 75c; No. 843-850 leather, $2.00 
No. 910 Imitation leather, 75c; No. 943-950 leather, $2.00 
vy) black, 20c; No. 130BB black celluloid, 50 
No. 145 white celluloid, 50c. 
Catholic’s Pocket Manual, paper 25c; imitation leather, 50 
lot er, $1.50; with zipper binding, $2.50 
Daily Mi ind English, $2.00. My Sunday Missal, 
3U0c. Daily Reading of the New Testament, adapted 
from R ed Version, 35c. Jesus Tea Me to 
P $1.2 S Heart Manual, $1.00 
BRIDAL PRAYER BOOKS 
} Marriage Sacrament, Imi Leather $1 


Address orders with remittance to 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
Religious Goods Dept. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


























